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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Noruine could be more perfectly smooth or successful than the 
Queen’s visit to Ireland. The rough waves which buffeted her little 
yacht in setting out from her island home, were not more powerless 
to disturb her course, than the grim phantoms of Irish grievances 
and disaffections were to divert the Irish from their own suc- 
cess. They, the people of Dublin, coéperating with the promoters 
of Crystal Palace ideas in England and foreign parts, aided by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, Mr. William Dargan, and several of their own 
countrymen, have got up a great commercial féte; its success was 
a question, but is now a fact. It only wanted one thing to com- 
plete the demonstration—the presence of the Queen. The Queen has 
come. Don’t be glad, wrote the organ of superannuated Young Ire- 
land, and don’t show that you value the last and greatest import 
for your Exposition—the Court. The people are glad, and they 
have broken through viceroyal proclamations in order to testify 
their sense of the Queen’s rm we in coming, by illuminating their 
houses. The visit was not to have been paid “in state,” but the 
very magnitude of the popular recognition demanded that much of 
the Queen’s public movements should be conducted in “ half-state.” 
And all passed off admirably: the Exposition looked well in eyes 
the most blasé ; the ladies looked as lovely as the countrywomen of 
Thomas Moore could desire ; the people were patterns of good order ; 
the addresses read well; the half-ceremonious half-unceremonious 
visitings were accomplished without a hitch ; om fey from 
Queen to the humblest of the humble, was delighted with every- 
body else. Nay, it is suspected that Young Ireland himself was 
there, without Lis parents and guardians or tutor, shouting as 
lustily as any. In truth, the arrangements on all sides were cre- 
ditably designed and excellently fulfilled; and the result is the 
deposit of much reciprocal good feeling. 


Melbourne is a small place; but Lord Palmerston lends import- 
ance to any place which he selects as the site for uttering his 
popular tractates on practical affairs; and whether it be in De- 
vonshire or Derbyshire,—whether to teach the way in which the 
stream of Free-trade, or of the Exe, or of Education must run,—for 
that hour the ear of the world is to Lord Palmerston, its eye upon 
the place where he stands. It was simply “local business” that 
took him there; as he told the Derby people, impatient to cross- 
examine the Home Secretary off his guard at a dinner to be got u 

for the purpose. But Lord Palmerston never is off his guard, an 

he stuck to Melbourne pure and simple. It was a local mission, 
and there was a local claim upon him. Melbourne gave the title 
by which its late owner is reckoned among the popular Prime Min- 
isters of this country ; bequeathed to Lady Palmerston, it gives her 
husband a pleasant habitation in Derbyshire, and to Melbourne 
is given a pleasant lord. Especially is he one who can wield trowel 
and tongue with equal felicity—just the man that Melbourne 
wanted. It had established a little institution, economically 
combining within the same walls an infant school, a mechanics’ 
institution, and a savings-bank ; and it wanted a patron to lay the 
first stone. Lord Palmerston was that patron by the droit du 
Seigneur; and Melbourne could not have been better fitted. Many 
@ man, coming from a great position to so contracted a field and so 
small an office, might have burlesqued the occasion by a pardon- 
able magniloquence; or, anxious to improve a suggestive subject, 
might have introduced “ideas.” Lord Palmerston selected the 
proper ideas; of those not already embodied in the place and the 
institute, he introduced but few—a very few from a proximate 
group. But the benefits of such institutions, to young, adult, 
and aged—the training of men and women in habits and faculties 
which will win respect for themselves and good for their country 
>—are truths inscribed on the memory of every soul in Melbourne 
in uage as clear as crystal. And what is said to Melbourne 
7 oe lord of the manor is said to middle-class or working-class 

gland by the Home Secretary. 











The rejection of a church-rate at Maidstone, by so decisive a 
majority of the ep pm as 1003 against 643, probably marks 
the commencement of a new movement against the impost, under 
the sanction of the House of Lords sitting in appeals. The Lords 
lately decided, in the iinal judgment on the longlived “ Braintree 
case,” that a minority of the ratepayers cannot pass a church-rate 
against the negative of the majority. The previous decisions, 
giving to the minority that power,—on the ground that the pa- 
rishioners must make a rate, and have a discretion only in fixing 
the amount,—had paralyzed the energies of many a Bungay or 
Chelmsford; but Maidstone has caught the word from the teks, 
and put it into action; and probably Bungay and Chelmsford, 
with Brighton and other conscientious places, will feel themselves 
called upon to “ awake, arise, or be for ever fallen.” Church-rates 
are once more a question for parish-voting; with the fact, exas 
rating to dissentients, that their right has been under suspension 
for so many years. They may now try to make up for lost time; 
unless attention to the shop has meanwhile so engrossed attention 
as to leave no leisure for such subjects as church or rates. 





Fulfilling a settled expectation, the Bank of England has raised 
its rate of discount from 3} to 4 per cent, and there is the usual 
improvement of the subject in discussion; some applauding the 
Bank for acting “correctly,” and others bewailing this sign of 
difficulty. The fact is, that the step was the inevitable sequel 
of the actual course of commerce, quite intelligible to all ex- 
cept the class of philosophers who used to trace bluebottles in 
butchers’ shops to “Boney,” every commercial difficulty to 
“Peel’s Bill,” and now find the fount of all ill in Mr. 
Gladstone. The Bank has acted strictly upon rule: its bul- 
lion has been rapidly diminishing,—going off tu he exchanged 
for uncoined gold in Australia, to pay for corn, to be lent to our 
allies mustering great armies for the coercion of Turkey or 
the defence of something not decided upon; or to supply other 
useful purposes at a distance. The rise from 2 per cent to 4 per 
cent in eight months is unprecedented ; notin the extent of the rise, 
which is equalled by that from 4 to 8 per cent in 1847,—but in 
the proportion during so short a period. But the peculiar 
nature of this rise is that it is not due to Fess but to the great 
extension of trade; a cause which has produced far higher rates 
of discount in New York. Ifthe Bank had attempted to under- 
sell every other dealer in the money-market, it could only have en- 





couraged a disastrous spread of false speculation, and have involved 
itself in the embarrassment it would have caused. We discard the 
| idea that the Bank is bound to be a second Providence over com- 
merce—regulating the elements of the world like a second olus ; 
but it has acted in harmony with the actual circumstances of the 
day, and with common sense, and its act as little proves anything 
amiss as it merits special censure or special praise. 





American news is unusually checkered. While the fortunes of 
Stirling are undergoing a speedy decline in the market of New 
York, the city of New Orleans is ravaged by yellow fever; and on 
the other hand, diplomacy is smiling and active on the extensive 
boundary between British and American interests. Before the re- 
marks on the Stirling case could return from England, Americans 
had begun to see through it; and the quasi prospectus published 
| by a New York paper began to be regarded asa failure. The scourge 
| at New Orleans was almost less shocking in its infliction than the 
| recklessness and debauchery which attended it,—customary horrors 
| when acity is stricken with plague. The diplomatic effort at 
| present in progress is more valuable as a sign of the reciprocal 
| feeling than likely to be at once carried into effect. In the attempt 
| to settle the fishery question, it naturally suggested itself that if 
| Americans were admitted into British waters, English fishers should 
| be admitted with their prey to American markets; that a bounty 
| on American fish is an inverse tax against English fish; that 
sailors who are brothers in the Bay of Fundy need not be 
| strangers excluding or taxing each other on the St. Lawrence or 

the Erie Canal; that reciprocity, if good in fish, is available also 
| in many things. A sound idea, and quite harmonious with recent 
| overtures on both sides; but it is to be doubted whether Free-trade 
| and International ideas have as yet been sufficiently matured in 


| the American mind for such a convention to be completed. 








The contributions to the Russo-Turkish intelligence this week 
consist of news and public documents. The latter are the more 
trustworthy and the less promising. We now have “ the note,” 
copied from the draught by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, and adopted by 
the Four Powers, with the alterations proposed by Turkey. In- 
stead of being unimportant, they are substantial, and just. Five 
in number, they are all made for the one purpose of striking out 
of the text a formal recognition of the Emperor of Russia as the 
faithful, active, and successful Protector of the Greek Christians 
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in Turkey—as a Protector whose representations the Sultans have | Lawrence herself, on oath. Lawrence went away in great excitement. 


always “ confirmed,” and whose stipulations the Sultan was now to | #fter, a: ee fire a ag at -y Stevens, in ee sivest ; but it 
ratify. : . missed fire ; en he seems to have put on a new cap, followed St 
y- In short, the alterations of the Porte involve ey | the | 5 a down, and Sred ot fin lege: ‘the wounds infleted ended in death” 


uestion which was at first in issue, and the position of the Porte | 7 i i 
age ~ -~ tw ed at th t that La hased th 
is ouety _ —. . Dg es when the question was mooted menaing of he 93d, * After he had Cepaiel thevens he rool gpl 
under French and English advice. How M. Drouyn de Lhuys | not been taken since. The Coroner's Jury pronounced a verdict of “ W 
could have suggested a note practically shandening all that a murder” against Lawrence. His wife and father-in-law were grevent at te 
which Turkey had insisted, we cannot understand. — inquest. 


On the face of the publi An unnatural mother, a married woman named Cocker, has been com. 
public documents the matter has gone no mitted to prison on the City Coroner’s warrant, for the manslaughter of her 


further. It is a separate question, whether Turkey will insist on ; 

ae = 7 , we infant. A few weeks ago, she was brought before Alderman Lawrence f 
her position, or yield. Here “news” steps in, with its doubtful | cruel neglect of the child—she had left it untended for two days, while she 
assertions,—that Austria has entreated the Sultan to yield; that got drunk: on her promise of amendment she was liberated ; but she hag 
the Sultan has done so; and that peace is concluded virtually. | repeated her drunken negligence, and the Coroner’s Jury believed that the 
But not virtwously, we may say, if it is by a diplomatic thimble- | ft bad thus been killed. 


rig, in which T . we . = Two men, Thompson and Jackson, were arrested for a burglary in Pal} 
8) urkey is the victim, Russia the bully, and the Mall. Thompson ne remanded by the Marlborough Street Magistrate ; but 


Vienna Conference his obsequious accomplice. Jackson had committed suicide at the station-house: he had wrenched an 
iron tip from the heel of his boot, and with this had divided the arteries of 
Che Curt. his arm, so that he had bled to death in the cell. 

. ‘ i i An impudent thief has been sent to prison by Alderman Lawrence for an 
Queen Vicrorta has this week paid her long-expected visit to Treland, | attempt a ocketpicking. A Siltoscnnt oun hin try a person’s pocket. He 
in company with Prince Albert and their two young sons, the Prince of | was arrested, and three handkerchiefs were found in his possession; for 
Wales and Prince Alfred. As we have already stated, her Majesty | which he could not account. Alderman Lawrence—“ What have you to say, 
started from the Isle of Wight in the Elfin, on Saturday, and passed _ prisoner, to the charge?’’ Prisoner—‘‘ Please your worship, the gentleman 
across to Southampton; the sea in the roads being so rough that it [meaning the Policeman] says he saw me pick the pocket; and I could not 
broke over the deck of the tiny vessel several times. ‘The municipal | pick the age) grange for there was nothing in it.” Alderman Lawrence— 
authorities wished to present an address; but as no Minister of State was | “Then you did try to pick the gentleman’s pocket?” Prisoner—“ Cer. 


with the Queen she could not ‘ve it. Be ea tainly, sir; but I got nothing.” Alderman Lawrence—“ And you are in 
Q ould not personally receive it. But there were other the habit of carrying three pocket-handkerchiefs about with you, not know- 


si of loyalty: the platform-guns fired a royal salute, and the ships | : 2 De “ Well. i 
0 > Peninsular and Oriental Company, and an American brig, dressed — preneenn nhs _———s not?” Prisoner—“ Well, if I was to say I 
on the occasion. ; ' 

i ee . : From the number of convictions recently for assaults on women, in which 
a ea ber sninty Sats the — ay; M seg ba “4 er | the Magistrates exercise their or of sending the offenders to prison for 
heed Eeonend ing on to the Great Western line; thence by Read- | rot more than six months, the Metropolitan gaols must have received no 
ing to Leamington. Here the two great companies had made ample pre- | small addition to their average population. 


parations for the transitory visit of the Queen: her pathway from one . 
gauge to the other lay over a carpet of scarlet cloth, and betwee nexotics | .. — oo“ ° “yo bn boon cont te gem vA w aan Me 
of the choicest kind. From Leamington the train proceeded to Tam- SA, Ce aes SES aeeng 6 peng Sees SS eens 
worth ; —- a was served. At a quarter to seven in the RE gn —_ ete " has ome a > am 
evenin the ova. art | d d h yhead, agistrate, e real ens) ein, who was a brave so ler in the fiune 
Here the quay was spanned by a triumphal arch, fags fluttered from the | €#tian army, is now in prison for stealing a watch. ‘The impostor has been 
houses and from the vessels in the old harbour, a guard of Chester Pen- sent to gaat tor chtnining money by Sent. 
sioners awaited the coming of the Queen, and the people cheered lustily, | | Mr. Norton having received 10/. from two ladies, and some smaller con- 
A clear passage was kept from the train to the Victoria and Albert: assoon tributions, for Policeman Dwyer, who suffered so much from Cannon the 
as her Majesty was on board, the sqnadron fired a salute and manned the ®¥¢eP, Dwyer attended at the Lambeth Police Office on Saturday, to receive 
_— As Lord Granville had joined the Court in its progress, the -~ Ag gt _ So yon hee 1 
eee oree ee pee eee — 1 The Re re a ceedingly ill, and complained of severe internal pain—said the Commis- 
precinct beg oot thee =. ik oe a 1e Royal yacht then — gioners had kindly continued him in the force, and allowed him his full pay: 
— - =< sane SO ROW Soak, ane tey-te until Monday. he still had a strong hope of recovering sufficiently to be able to resume his 
ond iy mage barn g me on Sunday, the Queen, Prince Albert, duties, and therefore he had not yet resolved on any other mode of life. 
i 4 , visited the South Stack Lighthouse and the stone-quar- The Magistrate invited the poor man to let him know if any change cccurred 
Ties, It is remarked that, on her return, an ordinary seaman handed the _ in his prospects. 
Queen into the boat. In the afternoon, the weather, which had been —_—_———— 
ar pa Se ya ey poe eae ae boats hovered ant the squadron, There was a frightful collision on the Great Northern Railway, at Hornsey, 
e crowds of people gathered on the piers. On Monday morning as on Wednesday afternoon. In shunting some coal-trucks across the down-line, 
early as half-past two, the squadron got under weigh, and steamed out the tender leit the rails. An express-train leaves London at five o'clock : two 
into the Irish Channel, for Dublin Bay. minutes after it had started a telegraphic message was received that the line 
at Hornsey was not clear. That warning came too late. The driver of the 
: express seeing the stopping-signal at Hornsey, shut off his steam, and re- 
Che Pietrapalis. versed his engine 200 yards on the London side of the ignel-pest but 
: ; ving te iages hed, t was its impetus that tl 
A railway scheme of some interest to London comes fairly before the a a a iovonniianes of t e aoe pews ee 
public this week for the first time. The North Metropolitan Railway one upon the other, some shattered to pieces. Many persons were hurt, some 
Company obtained a bill last session for the construction of a line under dangerously. Marsh, guard of the express, was a great sufferer. Mrs, 
- — omen a. the sage seed Road to King’s Cross—a distance of ee pe eg omesaet oa t aleg; Mr. Harrison ma ph 
wo and a quarter miles. ‘The first meeting of the Company was held on Justins had eacha leg broken; while other passengers were cut and bruised. 
Wednesday. The report stated, that it is intended to - on two lines The Bishop of Lincoln, Lord Enfield, the Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Roe- 
of railway in a continuous archway under the road, of ample dimensions; | buck, and Sir James Duke, were more or less hurt. 


to be constructed by excavatin ° Sea I Pardington, the driver of the express-train, and Woods, the stoker, were 
y, ating the road from the surface at convenient arrested : the collision was ascribed to their neglect of a signal. It is re- 


intervals, and relaying it as the work progresses: proper provisions will : 
: : : i . marked, however, that others were somewhat remiss: coal-trucks were 
gee me Soe made ag iy gg Sg gas and water services. shunted across the down-line a few minutes before an express-train was ex- 
tions every half-mile; the trains will proceed at the pected, and no fog-signals were placed upon the rails—had that been done, 
rate of twenty miles an hour including stoppages, and start every three | the people in charge of the express could not have failed to observe their 
minutes. It is proposed to connect the line with the Great Western and explosion. 
the West India Dock Junction; and the directors contemplate an ex- The prisoners were brought before the Clerkenwell Magistrate on Thurs- 
ares of ng — railways to the Post-office. In his speech, the | day, charged with endangering life and property by negligently driving 4 
airman, Mr. W. Malins said, that he considered this railway to be the engine. Witnesses proved that a man was sent from Hornsey towar 
commencement of an extensive system for accommodating the passenger London with a red flag ; he exhibited that flag at a distance of upwards of 


traffic of the Metropolis. ‘The subterranean way should not be called a *iX furlongs from the station ; had the prisoners seen that flag, and im- 
mediately taken measures to stop the train, collision would have been 


tunnel, but an “arcade”; and as locomotives will not be used, the - . , ’ - - 
nuisance of steam and smoke, which cause damp and foul air, will be *Voided. But — of keeping ————- = rs magrsges a 
avoided. The report reckons on 8 per cent profit. It was unanimousl the men were talking together. 2 are, > cee & Ge, oe Se 
dopted. Y | Magistrate that he and his mate were both attending to the fire at the time: 
— when he saw the danger-signal = the = Ay London — <= 
P , in ea a station, he reversed his engine. It seems that this post is 600 yards from 
There is a strike among the lightermen of the Thames, but it is not the station. Mr. Williame an officer of the callwag, ciated that the driver 
universal. It is said that the men earn very high wages. The trade is should mot attend to the fire: he frequently does so, though wrongly ; near 
a monopoly—only licensed watermen and lightermen can work in it: stations both men should keep a good look-out. The men not having seen 
there is a talk of applying to the Waterman’s Company to suspend this the red flag, there was not time to stop an express-train going at full speed 
licensing restriction if the men hold out. | when the signal-post was sighted. The prisoners asked to be remanded. 


i ildi Mr. T. Owen, the locomotive foreman at Peterborough, asked if bail would 
The workmen in the London building trade have adopted a new system be ancaptel, Shaeen if 00, be should be happy to become bail. He sdded, 


of striking: a// the workpeople of a particular class do not strike at once, teat Gas ditancodianal Gan aat Gr ences — - 
: r : - gh from the station; and that it 
pt a sae See ¢ weg dana ee coe eS was very difficult for the driver to look out for signals, inasmuch as both - 
thei ud SS abcSien 99 y “ “ and the stoker would be pretty constantly engaged in feeding the fire an 
iy turn at “strike.” The mancuyre seems hitherto to have been \eeping up the steam to the necessary point for the high speed at which 
generally successful. they travelled. The Magistrate said, that appeared to be the case ; and even 
For some days a number of men have been engaged in painting the Superintendant Williams seemed to think that the distance-signal was not 
stone front of Buckingham Palace. From the perviousness of the stone, far enough from the station. He thought it would be desirable —— 
the wet oozed in so much as to cause great inconvenience to the inmates; Should be three men ote ee tgs ep me =e Sacer py at = 
and it was therefore necessary to paint the face of the front building, | “ually on the Cateh veigeals. She qseuaes Were Ehees « ‘ 
which has been up only two or three years. It is feared that two men will die from hurts received on thc North- 
western Railway at Euston ped .* workmen were engaged, = —_ 
r. 0 day morning, in repairing the rails; they were carrying a long rail ac 
M tar nto] Cp map ednene agp | Tapa oben? ——. the road when a train approached ; the men thought there was time »' = 
evening of the 23d August, Lawrence applied to the Southwark Magistrate it, but they miscaleulated—the locomotive struck the rail, = pongo the 
for a summons against Mr. Stevens, for an indecent assault on the applicant's of the workmen escaped unhurt, the other two were — ge deat 
wife, peiatel obi she was at Stevens's house on some business. The engine and tender passed over them. When taken to the hospital, 
Magi dition was considered to be hopeless. 

















te said that the application for a summons must be made by Mrs, 
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r Adams, an apprentice at Addle Hill, and Joseph Cortes, barman ata | 
Fag Same in the ioe street, have been drowned near Westminster Bridge. | 
rtes and another man, Cupton, were swimming for a wager; Adams would 
leave the boat and join them ; pouty he called out for help. Cortes swam 
to him; the youth clutched him round the neck, and both perished. Cupton 
stated at the inquest, that he called to the people at an adjacent pier, but 
they would not render any assistance,—they did not send for the drags, and 
would not aid Cupton in searching for the bodies. 

Mr. Crabb, a pickle-manufacturer in the Old Kent Road, was driving a 
cart heavily laden with cauliflowers; his brother, a lad of fourteen, was seated 
on the top of the vegetables; as the cart was going rather fast, the boy 
rolled off, fell under the wheel, and was crushed to death. 

Mr. George Frank Stanley Smythe, a gentleman of twenty-nine, has com- 
mitted suicide, in the Cathedral Hotel, St. Paul’s Churchyard, by swallowing 
essence of bitter almonds, which he had obtained of a chemist on pretence 
that it was wanted to flavour custard. It appears that the mind of the de- 
ceased had been affected a few months back, but it was supposed that he had 
recovered latterly: he was to have been married, but he had a morbid 
feeling that he was not worthy of the lady. In his pocket-book some lines 
were found, written in pencil, bewailing his want of merit. 





Che Pravinres. 

The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the Melbourne 
Atheneum was performed by Lord Palmerston on Saturday. The town 
was gaily decorated, and a number of visitors from Derby and the neigh- 
bourhood of Melbourne took part in the proceedings; the Earl and 
Countessof Harrington, Viscountess Palmerston, and Lord Petersham, were 
among the spectators. The business of the day commenced with an address 
to Lord and Lady Palmerston, presented by a deputation of the towns- 
people, on the lawn in front of Melbourne Hall. Lord Palmerston, in 
reply, eulogized the British constitution; and told the oft-repeated tale 
that the highest distinctions of the state are open to the industry and 
talent of any man. After this deputation came the Atheneum com- 
mittee ; who, preceded by a band of music, carried the hero of the day to 
Patter Street, the site of the new building. With the usual ceremonies, 
the stone was fixed in its place ; and Lord Palmerston delivered a speech, 
which delighted every hearer. 

He described the building about to arise as one of peculiar interest; 
‘‘ destined to be, I may say, an epitome of the life of man, as well as an ex- 
emplar of the civilization and improvement of the age. It is to contain, 
in the first place, a provision for infancy, in the form of an infant school ; 
in the next place, a provision for the instruction and amusement of man in 
his maturer years, in the shape of a mechanics’ institute ; and lastly, in the 
form of a savings-bank, a provision for advanced and declining age.” 

Then he took up the three objects of the institution separately. ‘In for- 
mer times, the treatment of infants was far different from that which now pre- 
vails, Mothers considered—and in some other countries they still consider— 
infants as encumbrances impeding their useful exertions ; and the infants 
used to be scolded till they cried, and beaten till they ceased to weep. In 
some countries, mothers who want to employ themselves in useful labour 
wrap their infants in swaddling-clothes, and hang them up on a peg, as you 
would do a hat or a greatcoat. Now, our improved civilization has taught 
us that we may provide for the care of infants and atthe same time begin to 
instruct their youthful minds. It is, indeed, not possible to hope that great 
information can be instilled into children of from two to six years of age ; 
and it is possible, perhaps, that the knowledge which is given may not long 
survive the period at which it is communicated to them ; but they may, at all 
events, acquire habits of obedience, order, and regularity ; and habits, we all 
know, are most important objects of education—they are the most durable in 
their impression ; and good habits thus given to infants in their earliest age 
must necessarily contribute to their happiness and welfare in their future life. 
When, therefore, we establish an infant school, we are not only assisting 
mothers by giving them the opportunity of following a more useful oceu- 
pation, but we are laying a foundation for the good order of the community 
of which these infants are hereafter to be members.”’ 

The advantages of mechanics’ institutions are so well known that he 
would not dilate upon them; “ nevertheless, it cannot be useless to bear in 
mind that these institutions contribute not only to the intellectual pleasures 
of the working classes, but also conduce greatly to their worldly comfort and 
advantage. With respect to their pleasures, I may say that there are no 

leasures really worth having but those which are connected with the intel- 
ectual faculties. Pleasures of another kind may perhaps be valued for the 
moment, but they leave no good after them, and they tend frequently rather 
to degrade and brutalize than to improve and adorn those by whom they are 
enjoyed. On the other hand, the pleasures of the intellect increase in in- 
tensity in proportion as they are enjoyed, and they elevate the persons who 
cultivate them in the scale of human beings.’’ 

This led him to set forth the remarkable difference between our times 
and times which have passed before us. We have our great discoveries,—our 
railways, tending ‘ to render Europe one great city’’ ; our steam-navigation, 
bringing countries nearer to each other; our electric telegraph, that splendid 
triumph of human genius, the result not of accident but of laborious investiga- 
tion and induction. Other times have also had their great discoveries,— 
the magnetic needle, printing, gunpowder; “ but although in ancient times 
there were men of great knowledge who invented those wonderful things to 
which I have alluded—not to mention men of science and literature who 
have never since been surpassed—yet in those times knowledge was confined 
to the few. Now, happily, knowledge is at the command of all ; books for 
imparting instruction of every kind are accessible at a price which places 
them within the reach of every one; while mechanics’ institutions enable 
the working classes to profit by the exertions, bodily and intellectual, of 
those who have been the investigators and acquirers of knowledge. The 
working man may now, without going many yards from his home, acquire 
that knowledge of distant countries which has been gained by adventurous 
travellers, who have traversed burning deserts or encountered the perils of 
the stormy ocean—who have visited the Arctic regions or gone to the ex- 
treme of the Southern world. The mechanic has now the opportunity of 
acquiring the result of laborious exertions without ever stirring from his 

ome. The mechanic has now, also, the means of applying to his own pur- 
poses all that knowledge which men of deep science have gained by laborious 
Processes, whether in chemistry, or mechanics, or in any other branch of 
Science ; and he is enabled to profit at a small expense from the investigations 
which have been so laboriously pursued by others. The mechanic is also by 
these institutions let into the secrets of nature, the contemplation of whic 
tends to elevate the mind; and while, on the one hand, it teaches every 
man how insignificant a portion he is of that great universe which is opened 
up to him, on the other hand it must also tend to render him more con- 
tented with his lot and more resigned to bear any evils which Providence in 
its wisdom may ordain him to suffer.. The mechanic, in his.small room, by 
the library which is now placed at his command, is enabled to ascertain the 
Fentestal fact, that insects too small to be seen by the naked eye are yet 
‘ormed with all the complicated apparatus of larger beings; that although we 


cannot see them, they yet have joints, limbs, and veins, blood which circu- 
lates, and lungs which breathe; that vn | are constructed, although with 
aminuteness which is hardly conceivable by man, with all the elaborate 
contrivances which we find in the larger objects of creation. The mechanic, 
by means of institutions like the present, is enabled to carry his mind into 
the most distant regions of the universe. He is enabled not merely to 
understand the wonderful machinery of that system of which this world 
forms a part, but he is enabled to carry his views further, and to know that 
there are visible to those who have the command of the wonderful tele- 
scopes and improved optical instruments of the day 80,000,000 suns, each of 
them as large, and some of them, in all probability, larger than ours, all of 
them surrounded by planets, and containing probably an indefinite number 


| of beings, all the creation of the same great and inscrutable Power which 


made this earth. The contemplation of these things must, I think, raise 
the mind of the mechanic from worldly, low, and vulgar considerations, 
and tend to direct his mind with fervent devotion towards that great Being 
from whom he derives his present existence.” 

Then came some valuable advice respecting savings-banks—the provision 
for declining age. ‘There is no maxim of life more valuable than this, that 

| man should make today conducive to tomorrow; that he should be willing to 
forego the enjoyment, the temptations, the allurements of time present, for 

| the purpose of laying up a store which will insure his comfort in time to 

| come. That isa maxim no less conducive to his comfort and happiness in 
this world than essential to his wellbeing hereafter. Those who act on this 
maxim will find themselves comfortable, wealthy, and respeeted ;_ while those 
who, on the other haud, are careless of tomorrow and think only of today, 
who waste in riotous extravagance or needless pleasure those means which 
ought to be laid up in store for their future comfort and support, will be sure 
to lose the respect of their neighbours, and what is a much greater loss, their 
own respect for themselves. Well, ladies and gentlemen, there is nothing 
more calculated to encourage these habits of foresight and providence than 
savings-banks; and I trust that the effects of establishing one in this town 
will be as beneficial as they have been proved to be in other places where 
similar institutions have been established. I trust that the working man, 
who by his skill and industry is now in receipt of ample wages, instead of 
squandering them, as many may now be tempted to do, by the want of any 
proper means of accumulating them,—instead, I say, of squandering in dissi- 
pation, or, what is worse, in drink or momentary indulgences, a large por- 
tion of his earnings, will be induced to lay up a portion of them for the future 
support of himself and family: and depend upon it, that when onee the 
habit is aequired—when once a man begins to feel, that by providence and 
foresight, by laying up day by day, and week by week, he is accumulating 
a store which will stand him in stead when the rainy day comes—when age 
and infirmity prevent him from working with the same activity as heretofore, 
—when once that habit is gained, he will find it a source of pleasure as well 
as of advantage; he will find it a source of pride to himself to know that he 
has been accumulating a little store for himself; and he will be a far happier 
as well as a far more respected member of society, than he would have been 
had he squandered daily and weekly in riotous extravagance those means 
which ought to have been more advantageously laid by.” 

Having exhausted the three topics furnished by the building, the orator 
started a new one. “ There is one thing wanting to complete the institu- 
tions of your town—I mean a school for the education of girls. There is an 
excellent boys’ school, but there is not yet an establishment of the same 
nature for girls. Now, gentlemen, it is well known that the education of 
women is of the greatest importance to society. Men may be indeed the 
rough stones of which the fabric of society is built; they may form the 
strength and resisting portion of the fabric; but women are the finer cement 
without which those rougher ingredients will not find order or consistency, 
and without which there can be no beauty, no form no lasting and useful 
enjoyment. But, gentlemen, we all know the important influence which is 
exerted by women upon the welfare of mankind, whether it be in the 
capacity of daughters, sisters, wives, or mothers; and therefore, inde- 
pendently of any regard for the fair sex,—a regard, however, whieh I am 
persuaded all whom I am addressing feel in the strongest degree—the most 
selfish considerations, a single regard for ourselves, a regard for man ab- 
stractedly and independently of woman, ought to lead us to endeavour to 
mould and educate the rising portion of the female community, that they 
may be as well-adapted as possible, by good training and instruction, to per- 
form the various duties of life, in the capacities of daughters, sisters, wives, 
and mothers: and therefore, although it forms no part of the institution 
which is now about to be established, I commend to your anxious and ear- 
nest consideration the establishment likewise of a girls’ school at Mel- 
bourne.” 

The third act of the day’s proceedings consisted of a repast, at which 
some hundred and fifty ladies and gentlemen assisted ; Mr. Cantrell, the 
County Court Judge, presiding; and Lord Palmerston making two more 
speeches, the last in honour of ‘the Beauties of Derbyshire.” 

The Admiralty inspection has been continued this week. It has com- 
prised the Dockyard at Chatham, and the new harbour and batteries at 
Dover. The men in the Victualling Yard at Portsmouth worked very 
hard and very willingly, day and night, to victual the Spithead fleet on 
its first assembling there; completing their task in thirty hours, As a 
reward, the Admiralty have granted them an extra week's pay. 

The Maldon Bribery Commissioners, upon a review of the whole evi- 
dence, came to these conclusions — 

“That corrupt practices in various forms have long prevailed at elections 
for the borough, and that open and direct bribery was practised at the last 
election to a greater extent than at any which preceded it. We also find 
that a large portion of the electors, consisting chiefly of the poorer class of 
freemen, have, in giving their votes, been influenced, not by the political or 
personal recommendations of the candidates, but by considerations of money 
or other benefit to themselves, and that such influences have been habitually 
employed to corrupt them: but we cannot forbear adding as our opinion, 
that the blame of such corruption rests not so much with them as with their 
superiors, by whom the temptation to it was held out.” 

The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the corrupt practices 
at the last and previous elections for Barnstaple commenced its sittings 
on Tuesday, in the Guildhall of that borough. Two witnesses were ex- 
amined, —Mr. Lionel Bencraft the Town-Clerk, and Lord Ebrington. Mr. 
Bencraft gave evidence as to the persons actively concerned in the elec- 
tion, and furnished their names: he also testified that Lord Ebrington 
had given distinct orders to his agents that no kind of illegal practice 
should be resorted to. Lord Ebrington’s evidence was to the effect that 
he declined to engage in corrupt practices, although he felt sure of being 
defeated unless he did so. Sir Walter Fraser, unseated for bribery, and 


other witnesses, were also examined; but as yet there have been no tell- 
ing points of general interest. 

The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the alleged cruelty of the 
Governor of the Birmingham Gaol commenced their sittings on Tuesday. 
The first complainant was one Dodson, an old man who had been impri- 
soned for a month for the non-payment of his wife’s maintenance. He 
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stated, that when he was too ill to work, he was shut up in the crank 
cell; that when he was very ill, and rang for assistance, a warder 
threatened to chain him up, and took away some of his clothes; and that 
the Governor, Lieutenant Austin, called him a blackguard, and threat- 
ened to horsewhip him. Finally, so badly was he used, that he tried to 
hang himself. From the Surgeon’s evidence it appeared that he had 
thought Dodson always fit to do his work at the crank; that he had made 
no entries in his journal as to what Dodson was suffering from,—thereby 
violating the regulations; and that he could not distinctly answer ques- 
tions, because he did not anticipate this inquiry. The Chaplain deposed 
that Dodson was always ill. On Wednesday several warders were ex- 
amined; but Dodson’s testimony does not appear to have been shaken. 
On the other hand, it appears that it had not been uncommon to keep pri- 
soners, even boys, at work in the crank cell as late as ten and eleven 
o’clock at night, and to send them supperless to bed because they had not 
done their work. The warders pretended that they thought Dodson’s at- 
tempt on his life was a sham; but, hard pressed, one admitted that he 
believed it was a real attempt; and the Commissioners told them their 
conduct was disgraceful. Lieutenant Austin denied that he had called 
Dodson a blackguard, or had threatened to horsewhip him. He had not 
entered Dodson’s “attempt” at suicide in his journal. 
Captain Williams—“ Are the ‘attempts’ never entered in the journal at 
all?” Witness—“ There are entries, but there is no register kept.” 

Chief Commissioner—* What made you think this was a sham attempt ?” 
Witness—“‘ From the state of the handkerchief.” 

Chief Commissioner—“ In this return of the Magistrates, setting forth the 
attempts at suicide, here is one on the 6th of December 1851, which is called 
—‘ Attempt at imposition’: from what is this return made up?” Witness 
—*I think the Surgeon supplied those returns.” 

Chief Commissioner—* I see nothing on the subject in the Surgeon’s jour- 
nal. How, I say, was this return made up?”’ Witness—“ Partly from me- 
mory, and partly from the Surgeon’s journal.” 

Lieutenant Austin further stated, that the practice of keeping prisoners 
in the crank cells after dark, and of inflicting corporal punishment, ex- 
isted in Captain Maconochie’s time. No entry of the former appeared 
on the books, but there was one entry of the latter. 

Similar investigations were made into other cases; and some illegal 
conduct was proved against the Governor. The Commission continued 
its sittings. 

There has been a severe contest for a church-rate at Maidstone; and 
the polling was kept up with great spirit for four days. Finally the 
opponents of the rate triumphed ; there being for the rate 1026, against 
it 1124. This represents the votes; there was a majority of 360 rate- 
payers against the rate. 


A correspondent of the Times supplies an account of a Militia encamp- 
ment in Suffolk, occupied by the Artillery branch of the county regi- 
ment. The corps, five hundred strong, was raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment in 1852, and converted into an artillery corps in November last, 
having then undergone three weeks’ training without arms. On the lst 
of July they encamped on “ an open common at the mouth of the Ips- 
wich river where a peninsula of about a mile in breadth divides the 
estuary of the Orwell from the German Ocean. Landguard Fort occupies 
the Southern extremity of the peninsula, and a broad belt of marsh and 
salt-water creeks cut off communicution with the interior. On the op- 

site side of the estuary lies Harwich. Not a tree or bank occurs to 

reak the full force of the blast as it sweeps over the ground on which 
the camp of the Suffolk Artillery was pitched, and which at high-water 
was almost insulated ; and during the month of July the camp was scourged 
with hurricanes and drenched with deluges of rain. But the complete 
exposure made it healthy, and the soil was fortunately an elastic turf 
lying on shingle.” In this exposed situation, the men, farm labourers 
and village mechanics, had to learn the realities of a soldier’s life. Their 
exercise consisted of ordinary infantry drill and battalion manceuvres, as 
well as training in the use of field-guns and the heavier metal at Land- 
guard Fort. Their daily life, apart from military duty, was also new to 
them; but they soon learned to cook with success, and keep all neat and 
tidy. After seventeen days’ training, they were inspected, and com- 
mended, by Colonel Higgins of the Royal Artillery. Before they sepa- 
rated, their commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Shafto Adair, said that if they 
persevered as they had begun, he would not wish for better comrades in 
camp or battery. The writer justly remarks, that they achieved a success 
which “ deserves to be known, not in order to gain credit for the regi- 
ment, but to prove of what true metal our troops are composed, and with 
what perfect security the empire may reckon on its means of self-defence, 
judiciously organized.” 


The strike of the dyers of Manchester continues, having lasted already 
two months. The workmen will be the great sufferers: the number who 
struck is estimated at 1600; nearly 600 new hands have been taken into 
employ, and every week more are obtained. The men on strike do not 
seem to have taken warning by the recent conviction of two of their 
number for assaulting Mr. Crompton, for they are still prone to violent 
courses: besides keeping watch at the factories, striving to lure men 
away to drink, and other manceuvres, they have actually broken into one 
establishment by force and induced the operatives to leave their work. 

The colliers near Eckington are out on strike fur an advance of 2d. per 
ton. They state, that three years ago the employers reduced their wages 
3d. per ton, and about six months ago made a further reduction of 2d. 
per ton. They consider themselves justified in asking for the present 
advance, as the coal-owners have considerably raised the price of coals, 
but have not allowed the workmen to participate in the improvement.— 
Sheffield Free Press. 

The strike at Dowlais continues. Elsewhere the iron-works are in full 
play, and the Dowlais men are gradually absorbed by other districts. It 
is supposed that the Dowlais Company will find it difficult to replace their 

nds. 

Complaints come from Tynemouth that the French fishermen off the 
South Northumberland coast are infringing the international fishery-laws. 
According to these, “ foreign craft are not allowed to cast their nets within 
three leagues of the nearest promontory : but, in the absence of the proper 
authorities, the Frenchmen have fished within a couple of miles of our 
coast, and having heavier gear and three or four times the number of 
hands to our boats, they have shot over our men’s nets, and done a deal 
of mischief, Our men also accuse the Frenchmen of cutting their nets 














and stealing their fish.” A hope is expressed that Government will send 
a force to protect the English fishermen. 


Pedder, the man who shot his wife at Hambleton, near Garstang, wag 
hanged at Lancaster on Saturday. A memorial for a commutation of punish. 
ment met with an unfavourable reception by the Home Secretary— 
Palmerston “saw no ground for interfering with the course of justice” 
When arrested, Pedder said he “‘aimed”’ at his wife’s head; while in prison 
he stated that he did not shoot her intentionally, but that it was done ag. 
cidentally: he reiterated this to his last moments. Of the great crowd 
assembled to view the execution one-third were women. 

Mrs. Pellow, a miner’s wife living near Calstock in Cornwall, and William 
Tregay, are in prison on a charge of murdering the child of the former, six 
months old. At the time the child died, Pellow himself was seized with g 
severe illness; shortly after, his wife eloped with Tregay, who was a lod, 
in the house. Suspicion arose, and the child’s body was exhumed: it had 
died from arsenic. It was proved at the inquest that Tregay had procured 
arsenic for the woman. The couple were arrested at St. Austell. 

Henry Marklove, a youth of sixteen, has committed suicide in a field near 
Llandaff, by amen © istol into his forehead. The corpse was found 
by a labouring man. e deceased was the son of a corn-merchant at Car. 
diff; his father gave him his choice of a business or a profession, but he 
would go to sea; he was therefore apprenticed to a ship, and had just re. 
turned from South America. A paper found in his pocket contained the 
words, ** Dear papa, I am sorry for what I have done.” 

A labourer has been fined by the Cheltenham Magistrates for drunkenness 
and trespassing on the Great Western Railway. The offender and another 
had gone to sleep upon the rails; a train approached, and the driver 
whistled, but the sleepers did not move—the engine went within two inches 
of the head of the man who was apprehended. 


Mr. Dennis, a solicitor, has been killed at Boscastle in Devonshire, by 
falling over a cliff, while rashly attempting to recover his hat, which had 
been blown off. 

Mr. Meredith, stationmaster at Standish, near Wigan, has been killed on 
the line: he was crossing the rails, when an engine came up without his ob- 
serving it, and a buffer struck him. 

A man in the service of Mr. Walter at Bearwood has been gored to death 
by a bull, into whose shed he had imprudently ventured for eggs. 

Three children at Bristol have been severely bitten, in bed, by a ferocious 
rat. The cries of the children aroused their mother, and on turning down 
the bedclothes the rat leapt out. It was subsequently caught, and was found 
to bea Norway rat—one of a race that in sixty years has nearly extinguished 
the ancient black rat of England. 

Mr. J “py a Sy ee of Liverpool, has died of hydrophobia. He had been 
bitten by a little dog three months before. When the disease appeared, he 
became deranged, and was delirious for some time before he died. 

A goods-warehouse has been burnt down at Dintingvale station, fourteen 
miles from Manchester ; it contained goods worth some thousands of pounds. 
The fire is supposed to have been wilful, and the railway company have 
offered a reward of 50. 

A grain-warehouse belonging to Mr. Cannon at Canterbury, and other 
buildings, were destroyed by fire on Tuesday afternoon. The loss is estimated 
at some 2000/. Three weeks ago the insurance ran out, the owner declining 
to pay an extra shilling per cent demanded by the fire-office. 

A ship bound from Great Grimsby to Rio was wrecked, near Shoreham, 
yesterday week. It went ashore during the gale. The crew were in im- 
minent peril. A vain attempt was made to gain the ship with a life-boat; 
then the people on shore tried to throw lines to the ships; and finally, after 
great toil, a second attempt with the life-boat succeeded, and the men were 
saved. ‘Their vessel went to pieces. 

The storm of wind on Friday sennight and the following morning was 
exceedingly fierce in the West of England. Much damage was done. Around 
Bristol, many trees were blown down; in some cases roads were rendered 
impassable by the fallen trunks, parks had their sylvan beauty sadly marred, 
and some cattle were killed. The uncut corn was laid flat, and that which was 
cut whirled away. Near Exeter, the trees suffered both from the wind and 
from lightning. Two boatmen of Shaldon, near Teignmouth, perished by 
the upsetting of their vessel. At Marlborough, there was a complete tor- 
nado, tearing up trees, destroying barns, and —s away portions of the 
roofs of more substantial buildin At the College, a whole rookery of 
thirty trees was laid prostrate, and a number of the birds killed, 


IRELAND. 


Great preparations were made by the good people of Dublin last week 
to receive their Queen. When it was known on Sunday that the Court 
had reached Holyhead, her Majesty’s arrival was all day expected; but 
the loyal holyday folks were obliged to wait patiently until Monday 
morning. Then she came. 

From the pier at Kingstown the eager sightseers of Dublin caught 
view of the headmost ship of the squadron—the Royal yacht itself—as 
early as seven o'clock. The morning was remarkably fine, and the crowd 

radually increased. At eight, the Lord-Lieutenant and the Countess St. 
Sansane arrived and went on board the Royal yacht ; while on the plat- 
form were the Duke of Leinster, the Primate of Ireland, Archbishop 
Whately, the Lord Chancellor, several Peers, military officers, mem- 
bers of the bar, and others. The basin was crowded with craft of 
kinds, and a dense crowd bordered the shore. When the Queen or the 
Princes appeared on deck, cheers broke forth ; and when the crowd had 
nothing to see, they laughed and chatted with truly Irish vivacity. At 
ten, all things being in readiness, the Royal party went ashore, and 
proceeded under a covered avenue leading from the wharf to the rail- 
way. During this passage twenty thousand spectators sustained one un- 
ceasing shout. At the top of the ascent, her Majesty turned round and 
looked down upon the harbour and the crowded shore; which the people 
perceiving, they sent forth their noisy wel with redoubled energy. 
The train with the Royal carriage dashed on without stopping, to the 
Westland Row station. Here the Lord Mayor of Dublin, accompanied 
by the municipal authorities, presented her Majesty with the keys of the 
city. After this ceremony, a cortége was formed, and under a strong 
escort of cavalry her Majesty drove at a walking pace through the 
streets of Dublin. A double line of soldiers, of both cay bey the way; 
behind them the people thronged the foot-ways ; above them the house- 
holders and others appeared on platforms, and higher still at the windows 
and on the house-tops. Through all the streets the same scene,—gaily- 
dressed ladies, a great crowd, and unbroken cheers. When the pro- 
cession reached Merrion Square, a portion of the Exhibition building 








became visible, and the procession halted for a moment. 
At the gate of Phenix Park, 


followed alone by a few dragoons, the 
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Royal party drove rapidly on to the Viceregal Lodge. : But the Queen was 
soon out again, walking in the grounds. In the evening, accompanied by 
Prince Albert, she drove out into the suburbs, and, it is said, called on Mr. 
Dargan ; who, having had no intimation of the visit, was absent from 
home. 

In the evening the public buildings were lighted up, and many citizens, 
unmindful of the official proclamation, had illuminated their dwellings in 
the old style. It is remarked that the people looked happy, well fed, and 
contented; and that at no previous Royal visit was there ever such an 
Irish crowd. 

The Royal visit to the Exhibition was made on Tuesday morning. 
The building was filled by the holders of season-tickets; the ladies oc- 
cupying all the best seats, and forming a beautifully-coloured margin 
round the central compartment, where stood the dais erected for the 
Queen. It is remarked that, generally speaking, there was an absence of 
official costume ; which was quite in character with the special view of 
the present Royal visit. About eleven o'clock, a cheer outside announced 
the approach of the Queen; and shortly after her Majesty entered the 
building, and was conducted to an apartment fitted up for her use. As 
she entered the central hall, a loud cheer burst from the assembly, 
hats and handkerchiefs waved, and the National Anthem pealed “ with 
heart and voice.” The Committee, headed by the chairman, Mr. George 
Roe, led the way to the throne; then came the Queen, Prince Albert, 
and the two Princes; next to them, the Lord-Lieutenant and the 
Duchess of Wellington, and the Countess St. Germans and Earl Gran- 
ville. The Queen sat with the Prince of Wales on her right hand, 
Prince Albert and Prince Arthur on her left. The spectacle which the 
hall now presented was singularly imposing: in front, the vast assem- 
blage standing up and cheering loudly; behind, the Court in an attitude 
of respectful attendance; and beyond them, on the verge of the plat- 
form, a semicircle of the Irish nobility. The Lord Chamberlain then 
made a sign to Mr. Roe, who read an address of welcome to the Queen. 
The principal passages were the following. 

“ Recollecting the deep gratification which your Majesty afforded to your 
Irish subjects by your gracious visit to this metropolis on a former occasion, we 
cannot fail to attribute our being honoured by your august presence this day 
to your Majesty’s one wish to foster and encourage an enterprise having 
for its object the industrial and intellectual improvement of your people. 

“In this ae raised at the cost. of a highminded and generous per- 
son, whose name is honourably identified with projects of practical utility to 
his country, we present for your Majesty’s inspection a collection of arts and 
manufactures from most of the nations of Europe. 

“To your Majesty and your Royal Consort we offer our grateful thanks 
for the early and gracious encouragement extended to this undertaking by 
your promise of those contributions which now grace the Exhibition.” 

To this her Majesty replied, with her usual clear intonation— 

“T receive with sincere pleasure tp address, and I thank you for the 
expression of your loyal and devoted attachment. I willingly contributed to 
this collection of arts and manufactures from most of the countries of Eu- 
rope, the object of which was to promote the industrial and intellectual im- | 
provement of my people ; and it has added much to my gratification, in re- 
visiting this portion of my dominions, to see the complete success of an en- 
terprise which has been carried out in a spirit of energy and self-reliance, 
and with no pecuniary aid but that derived from the patriotic munificence 
of one of my Irish subjects.” | 

The Queen had no sooner done than a practical joke was let off— 
or it might be an accident. Several persons had gathered round a bronze | 
fountain, when suddenly the fountain began to play, and those within 
range of the shower-bath rushed away, with an accompaniment of laughter. 
After this, Mr. Roe, Lord Talbot de Malahide, and Mr. George Hancock, | 
had the honour of kissing hands. Then the committee of the Exhi- 
bition presented a suitable address to Prince Albert. Prince Albert | 
replied, with a marked emphasis— 

“Gentlemen, I thank you most sincerely for your very kind and gratifying 
address. It is with more than ordinary satisfaction that I again find myself 
in this city, at a time when the energy of the Irish people—aided by the 
noble liberality, which you so justly commend, of a single person—has opened 
to the world an exhibition in which, I rejoice to hear from you, articles of 
native produce and of native art and industry occupy so large a space. Most 
cordially do I respond to the prayer with which you concluded, that each 
succeeding visit of the Queen may find Ireland advanced in art, in agricul- 
ture, and in manufactures; and, I would add, in the comfort, happiness, and 
prsperity of her people.” | 

r. Dargan, who had taken up a position among his fellow committee- 
men, was now beckoned forward by the Lord Chamberlain ; and, kneeling 
down, he kissed the Queen’s hand, amidst the cheers of the great assem- | 





ly. 

“ After this presentation, a procession was formed, in which the committee | 
and chief officials of the Exhibition took the lead, and the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation followed ; then came the Queen and Prince Albert, the two 
young Princes, the Royal suite, the Lord-Lieutenant, Lady St. Germans, and 
the principal members of the Viceregal household. The procession was not 
one of strict state and ceremony; for the Lord Chamberlain walked like | 
ordinary human beings instead of backwards; and her Majesty, instead of | 
a diadem, wore a very pretty pink bonnet. Prince Albert was rather more 
formally arrayed, in a Field Marshal’s uniform ; but the Prince of Wales and 

ce Alfred were simply and neatly dressed in white trousers and waist- | 
coats, with emerald green jackets. Leaving the centre of the building, the 
Royal visitors first passed through the North hall, where the hard-ware, the 
textile fabrics, me! the manufactures from mineral substances, are chiefly 
located. From the North hall the procession, passing by the ancient crosses 
fixed at the chief entrance, moved slowly through the foreign compartments 
on the South side ; and thence into the picture gallery, which had been kept 
perfectly clear of spectators, in order that her Majesty might enjoy unin- 
terruptedly the first impressions produced by so unrivalled a collection of 
tings so admirably displayed. The effect pro¢uced upon her was, as had 

nm anticipated, instantaneous. Wapper’s great picture of Louis XVII. 
first arrested her attention ; and she pointed out to the young Princes by her 
Bide the emaciated form of the youthful Bourbon leaning disconsolately 
Spins his prison-walls. She moved on a little; but the crowded beauties 
the Belgian school soon brought the procession again to astand-still, and 
at last completely broke it up for a time. The Queen and Prince, attended 

y by their suite, went from end to end of the gallery ; examining in their 
Course the charming medieval court which forms a part of it. The proces- 
sion then passed through the supplemental hall, which has been fitted up 
Since the opening for the reception of the ancient masters, and into the apart- 
ment — to Irish antiquities; and, recrossing the picture gallery 
and the Indi 


compartment, the Royal party resumed their former posi- 





The Corporation of Dublin next presented an address; to which her 


Majesty made suitable reply ; and Prince Albert went through the 
same ceremony. ‘This concluded the visit ; and, still attended by bursts of 
cheering, the Royal party quitted the Exhibition. 

In the afternoon, the Queen and Prince Albert visited Mount Aunville, 
the seat of Mr. Dargan ; where her Majesty remained an hour, going over 
the mansion, which commands a fine view of the Wicklow Mountains and 
Dublin Bay, and holding long conversations with Mr. and Mrs. Dargan. 

The Queen, Prince Albert, and the boy Princes, were at the Exhibition 
as early as nine {o'clock on Wednesday and Thursday mornings. Almost 
the first face which presented itself to her Majesty on the former day was 
that of Mr. Belshaw, so well known at the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. 
She remained three hours in the building, attended by the committee. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday there was a grand review in Phenix 
Park ; but heavy rain fell almost without ceasing. The Queen, however, 
did not abandon the field; and the troops, of course, went through their 
work in spite of the weather. 


In consequence of the death of Mr. Roger Johnson Smyth, a vacancy 
is created in the representation of Lisburn, Mr. Smyth was a Conser- 
vative, but rumour points to a Liberal as his successor. 

Many of the Constabulary have emigrated to Australia, and others are 
expected to follow. A letter from one who went is published, and will 
be a strong incentive for his comrades to imitate his example, as he urges 
them to do. THe is a warder in a prison ; has 2192. a year, food, lodging, 
and clothing, and “ a servant to attend” him : he reckons on saving 190/, 
a year. 





Several persons have been committed for trial by the Dundalk Magistrates 
for belonging to Riband lodges: the chief witness was an approver, who said 
he had been a Ribandman for thirty or forty years. 


SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Levi lately addressed a meeting of the Edinburgh Association for 
the Promotion of an International Code of Law, and made a statement 
respecting the Siatistical Conference about to be held at Brussels. He 
suggested that they should send an address to the President of the Brus- 
sels Convention, requesting him to set apart a day for the consideration 
of this subject; and that after the matter has been discussed, a con- 
ference of merchants, bankers, and lawyers, from all parts of the world, 
should be held at Paris in 1854, during the Universal Exhibition. ‘This 
was agreed to by the meeting. 

The coalmasters about Kilmarnock have agreed to advance the wages of 
their workmen from 4s. to 4s, 6¢. per day. 

The master masons and operative masons of Glasgow came to an ar- 
rangement, on Thursday sennight, satisfactory to both parties. The 
workmen are to be allowed 5d. an hour per week of 57 hours; and six 
months’ notice is to be given, by masters or operatives, if either wish to 
change this settlement. The men returned to their work on Friday.— 
Edinburgh Advertiser. 

A portrait of Lord Aberdeen has just been hung up in the Town-hall 
of Aberdeen. The Premier, who subscribes to the Mechanics Institu- 
tion, is about to contribute handsomely towards the purchase of casts, &c., 
for the Aberdeen School of Practical Art. 


A great commotion has been excited in the West of Scotland by the plying 
of a steam-boat with passengers, from Glasgow to lower parts of the 
Clyde, on Sundays. At Gareloch Head, in Dumbartonshire, there is a pier, 
which Sir James Colquhoun claims as his private property ; a claim which is 
denied by some. Last Sunday, Sir James took strong measures to stop the 
landing of passengers at the pier: it was barricaded with barrels, boxes, and 
pieces of wood; and this fortification was manned by gamekeepers, gillies, 
constables, and others. When the Emperor steamer arrived, the passengers 
landed, and attacked the barricade: after a fight in which hard blows from 
bludgeons were plentiful, the passengers carried the day, driving the enemy 
off, and pitching the materials of the barricade into the sea. Having gained 
their object, they set about enjoying themselves, and at the end of two hours 
returned to the steamer, which they were allowed to enter, through the pier, 
without molestation, and were soon on their way again to Glasgow. 

An Aberdeen correspondent of the Zimes reports an “‘accident’’ on the 
Scottish Central Railway, at Motherwell. The mail-train ran into a station- 
ary coal-train, which was standing on the wrong line, while another train 
passed. The driver had discovered the obstruction time enough to prevent a 


| fatal collision; a number of coal-trucks were smashed to bits, but the pas- 


sengers in the mail-train seem to have escaped without serious hurts. “ The 
driver of the coal-train, it seems, had shunted on to the down-line to allow the 
up-express, which was over-due, to pass. Ie accused us of being ‘ before 
our time’; which means that we were not an hour late, for I noticed that we 
had waited at the last etation until ‘ time was up.’ ”’ 








Fureigu aud C€alonial, 


France.—The Emperor and Empress continue at Dieppe. Nothing is 
recorded of their doings beyond the most ordinary occurrences of duily life. 
They are shortly to visit Boulogne, where great preparations are in progress. 
Prince Jerome and his son Napoleon arrived on Monday, and returned to 
Havre on Wednesday. M. Drouyn de Lhuys and the Turkish Ambas- 
sador also reached Dieppe on Wednesday. 

The great question in France was the harvest. It appears that the 
accounts are conflicting. While the Councils-General report that the 
harvest will be that of an average year, and it has been announced that 
the price of bread will not be raised during the first fortnight of Septem- 
ber, there seems a doubt on the public mind as to the accuracy of the pub- 
lished information. Riots have occurred at some towns; and it is under- 
stood that the French Government are purchasing grain in more than one 
foreign market. Within the past month, the price of wheat per hectolitre 
has advanced from 21 to 30 francs or higher. 

A squadron of evolution, consisting of ten steam-ships, has been assembled 
at Brest, under Admiral Bruat. They are the ships of the line Montebello, 
Hercules, Austerlitz, Jean Bart, Duguesclin, and Napoleon, the frigates 
Pomone and Caffarelli, and the corvettes Infernal and Rolland. 

Trary.—Numerous arrests have been made at Rome. Rumours were 
circulated that there would be a demonstration on the 15th August; and 
on the evening of that day the Police made many visits in suspected 
dwellings. Some traitor had revealed the pass-word; and the officers 
arrested Petroni, an advocate, together with a mass of correspondence ; 
many tradesmen, and one or two officers, In the Poli Palace, partly 
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occupied by a Signor Lepri, the secret printing-press was seized. Lepri 
escaped. Many revelations are expected from this series of arrests. 

Turkey.—We have news from Constantinople to the 18th August. 
At that date, the note of the Four Powers had not been rejected; but 
daily councils were held, and at one of these, according to the telegraph, 
the rejection was voted. 

The text of the note, respecting which so much has been written, has 
at last found its way into the public journals, in French, and with the 
following English translation. The passages marked in Italic type are 
those to which the Turkish objections were made, and the figures point 
to the specific emendations. 

“Hf, M. the Sultan, having nothing more at heart than to reéstablish 
between his Majesty and the Emperor of Russia the relations of good neigh- 
bourship and perfect harmony (extente) which have been unhappily disturbed 
by recent pod painful complications, has carefully undertaken the task to 
find the means to efface the traces of those different points. 

“ A supreme trade, of date , having made known to him the Imperial 
decision, the Sublime Porte, &c. congratulates itself at being able to com- 
municate it to H. E. Count de Nesselrode. If at all times the Emperors of 
Russia have shown their active solicitude (1) for the maintenance of the im- 
munities and privileges of the Orthodox Greek Church in the Ottoman em- 
pire, the Sultans never refused to confirm them anew by solemn acts, which 
attested their ancient and constant benevolence towards their Christian sub- 





ects. 

“TH. M. the Sultan Abdul Medjid, now reigning, animated by the same 
dispositions, and being desirous to give to H. M. the Emperor of Russia a 
personal proof of his most sincere friendship, only listened to his unbounded 
confidence in the eminent qualities of his august friend and ally, and has 
deigned to take into serious consideration the representations (2) of which 
os ~ Prince Menschikoff rendered himself the interpreter to the Sublime 

orte. 

“* The undersigned has consequently received the order to declare by the 
present that the Government of H. M. the Sultan will remain faithful to 
the letter and the spirit of the stipulations of the treaties of Kuscuijki- 
Kainardji (3) and of Adrianople, relative to the protection of the Christian 
worship (4); and that H. M. regards it as a point of honcur with him to 
cause to be preserved for ever from all attacks, either at present or in future, 
the enjoyment of the spiritual privileges which have been accorded by the 
august ancestors of Hl. M. to the Orthodox Church in the East, and which 
are maintained and confirmed by him; and moreover, to allow the Greek 
worship to participate in a spirit of high justice in the advantages conceded 
(5) to other Christians by convention or special agreement. 

‘* Moreover, as the Imperial firman which has recently been given to the 
Greek Patriarchate and ray and which contains the confirmation of their 
spiritual privileges, must be regarded as a new proof of those noble senti- 
ments ; and as, moreover, the proclamation of that firman, which gives ever 
security, must dispel for ever every anxiety as regards the worship which 
is the religion of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, I am happy to be 
charged with the duty of making the present notification. As regards the 
guarantee, that in future nothing shall be changed at the place of visitation 
at Jerusalem, it results from the firman provided with the Hatti Houmayon 
of the 15th of the Moon of Rebbi Ulakir, 1268, (February 1852,) explained 
and corroborated by the firmans of ——; and it is the formal intention of 
his Majesty the Sultan to cause his sovereign decisions to be executed with- 
out any alteration. 

* The Sublime Porte, moreover, officially promises that no modification 


shall be made in the state of things which has just been regulated, without ! 


a previous agreement with the Governments of Russia and France, and with- 
out prejudice whatever to the different Christian communities. 

In case the Imperial Court of Russia should demand it, a suitable locality 
shall be assigned in the city of Jerusalem, or in the vicinity, for the con- 
struction of a church consecrated for the performance of divine service by 
Tussian ecclesiastics, and of an hospital for indigent or sick pilgrims of the 
same nation. 

“The Sublime Porte engages itself even now to subscribe in this respect 
a solemn act, which would place those pious foundations under the special 
surveillance of the Consulute-General of Russia in Syria and Palestine.” 

The following are said to be the proposed alterations. 

(1) For the worship of the Orthodox Greek Church, the Sultans have 
never ceased to watch over the maintenance of the immunities and privileges 
of that worship and of that Church in the Ottoman empire, and to confirm 
them anew by solemn acts which attest, &c. 

*¢ (2) The communications. ; : 

* (3) Of Kouschouk-Kainarji, confirmed by that of Adrianople, relative 
to the protection by the Porte of the Christian worship. 

“* (4) And to make known that H. M. the Sultan, &c. an 

“ (5) The advantages accorded, and which may be accorded, to other Chris- 
tian communities, Ottoman subjects.” 

It is still asserted that a party in the Divan are burning for war; that 
war is the desire of the troops; that at the latest date, a body of 3000 irre- 
gular cavalry, riding with short stirrups, and armed and clothed at discre- 
tion, crossed the Bosphorus on their way to Shumla; that a fresh levy of 
30,000 militia has been ordered ; and that the Turkish fleet is in constant 
exercise. But the probabilities were greatiy in favour of peace. The Em- 
peror of Austria had forwarded an autograph note to the Sultan, urging 
him to accept the rejected note; and the Sultan had replied, warmly 
thanking the Emperor for the efforts he had made to maintain peace. 

Grerce.—The great Napoleon féte was kept at Athens by the French 
Minister, Baron Forth-Rouen. A Te Deum was sung in the Roman 
Catholic church, and a banquet was given in the evening, attended by 
the Corps Diplomatique and the Greek Ministers. The health of the 
Emperor was proposed by the Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the 
health of the Greek Sovereigns by Baron Forth-Rouen, The health of 
the Empress was proposed, and her panegyric spoken, by Mr. ‘Thomas 
Wyse, in the following terms— 

“ You have just given as a toast the health of the Emperor: I am happy 
in having the ! yer 

rated from it—that of the Empress. That she is handsome, it is not neces- 
sary for me to say to those who have seen her; that she is intelligent, may 
be discovered at the first glance: it is by more solid titles, by modest and 
well-directed benefits, by her just appreciation of all that does honour to the 


throne and advances the civilization of the nation, that she knows and will | 
know how to establish a right to be at the head of a people so clear-sighted | 


and so grateful as the French. The few words, alike eloquent and simple, 
by which the Emperor announced his choice to the nation, worthy of her 
and worthy of him, is the finest eulogium that can be pronounced on her 
merits. It was then hope—now it is reality. It is family which consoli- 
dates thrones as well as nations; and it is family virtues which tighten the 
bonds between the Sovereign and his people, and of the people among them- 
selves. It isin the conviction that this truth, already admitted by every 
mind and in every heart, will be every day more and more confirmed by 
facts, that I propose, gentlemen, the health of the Empress.” 


Genser to unite with it a name which ought never to be sepa- | 





West Invies.—The Magdalena arrived at Southampton on Wed. 
nesday from the West Indies, Her latest date was St. Thomas, Au. 
gust 15, 

The chief news is from Tortola; where, it appears, an insurrection 
broke out on the Ist of August, the day fixed for the payment of the rural] 
taxes of the island. ‘The tax has been increased; the people resolved to 
resist it, and, marching in a body, tendered the original amount at the 
Treasury. It was refused. Thence disturbances arose, and some of the 
ringleaders were arrested. But the people rescued them, and broke out 
into open insurrection. In a few hours they had burnt down twenty-five 
houses, and destroyed and plundered seven in Roadtown. Colonel Chads, 
the President, sent to St. Thomas for assistance; and Lieutenant Tickell, 
the Admiralty Agent, headed a small body of armed men, and went to 
Tortola in a mail-boat bearing stores and water. Colonel Chads wag 
| found shut up in the Government House. A schooner carrying troop 
| closely followed; and Lieutenant Tickell, leaving the Governor well pro- 
| tected, returned to St. Thomas, bringing a letter to Mrs. Chads from her 

husband. ‘The latest accounts state that the insurgents had retired to the 
interior ; and that the troops, strengthened by additional reinforcements, 
| remained in possession of the ruins of the town. 
| Unrrep Srates.—The Arctic arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday, from 
New York; with advices to the 20th August. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Herald presents for 
| our implicit reliance the following propositions for the settlement of the 
| fisheries question, as having been forwarded by the British Government 
to the Government at Washington— 

“1. The free navigation of the river St. Lawrence. 2. To permit Colo- 
nial-built vessels to obtain registers, that privilege being already granted in 
England to American and other foreign-built vessels. 3. To abolish the 
system of bounties to our fishermen. 4. To throw open the Californian 
coasting-trade ; that is to say, to allow British vessels to load in the Atlantic 
States for California. 5. To abolish the duty on fish brought here in Colonial 
| bottoms. 6. Reciprocal trade with the Provinces in certain articles, the 
| growth of each country, based upon the Reciprocity Bill introduced by Mr, 
Grinnell in 1848, and passed by the House of Representatives. If these pro- 
positions were agreed to, a participation in the British North American fish- 
eries was to be extended to American fishermen.” 

The writer adds some comment embodying further information— 

‘* It is understood the proposition to permit Colonial-built vessels to obtain 
American register has been declined by the Cabinet, on the ground, princi- 
pally, that it is properly a matter for Congressional action. Rather than the 
exercise of the treaty making the power, it would be for Congress to deter- 
mine how far it is expedient to amend the tariff by modifying the duties on 
| iron, copper, hemp, &c., 80 as to enable our shipbuilders to compete with 

the colonists on equal terms. 

‘“« The proposition to abolish the system of bounties to our fishermen was 
declined, upon the ground that the nties are matters of internal policy, 
with which England cannot be permitted to interfere. 

‘“‘ The proposition to throw open the California coasting-trade was de- 
clined, on the ground that the Constitution declares that all the States of 
the Union shall be on an equal footing, and that, therefore, the coasting- 
trade of California could not be opened to England without the carrying 

| with it also the whole coasting-trade of the United States. As for the pros 

position of reciprocal trade, it was considered as much too limited; 
| there appeared to be no disposition on the part of England to extend it to an 
interchange in all articles of growth, product, and manufacture of the coun- 
try and the provinces respectively. It was even doubtful if England would 
consent to a reciprocal trade in the articles enumerated in Mr. Seymour's 
bill of last session. This is the present position of the negotiations. It is, 
however, believed that a project of a treaty may yet be agreed upon, as there 
appears to be a strong desire on both sides to settle the matter: it is there- 
fore probable Mr. Marcy will submit a proposition on the part of the Go- 
vernment, defining precisely what the United States are willing to agree to; 
and we have little doubt, when that proposition is made, that a speedy solu- 
tion of the difficulty will be had.” 

Hundreds have died at New York from coups de soleil. 

The details of the ravages committed by the yellow fever at New Or- 
leans are perfectly shocking. People were dying at the rate of 200 a day; 
and as the “ unacclimated’’ population amounts to about 30,000, of whom 
a half are not expected to escape, one writer was speculating on the proxi- 
mate cessation of the fever for lack of victims! The recklessness in the 
streets and cemeteries was hideous: some two hundred bodies lying un- 
buried at one time, festering in the hot sun; a guinea a day offered to 
grave-diggers ; negroes and convicts set to work, who in the polluted at- 
| mosphere could only sustain their courage with copious draughts of brandy ; 
and at the gates and among the dead, oaths, jests, and horrid laughter. 
| One who visited the scene jestingly describes it in a journal under the 
| title of “‘ Down among the dead men.” 
| 


PA iscellaucans. 


The severe illness of Lieutenant-General Sir Charles James Napier 
terminated on Monday, in his death, at Oaklands near Portsmouth. Sit 
| Charles was born at Whitehall, in 1782. He entered the Army in 1794; 
| served in Ireland during the troubles of 1798 and 1803; fought at the 
head of the Fiftieth Foot through the Peninsula; was wounded, and 
taken prisoner ; exchanged, and was again in the field. He was en 
in our last brief war with the United States; in France when Napoleon 
was finally overthrown; and only ten years ago, in the spring of 1843, 
with a handful of men he fought the battle of Meanee, which decided the 
fate of Scinde. In 1849 he was called to the chief command of the 
forces in India, at the express instance of the Duke of Wellington. He 
died Commander of the Kent Military district, and Colonel of the —_ 
second Regiment of Foot, which he first entered as an Ensign. How 
fought in his earlier career may be inferred from his wounds. At Co- 
| runna, he was made prisoner, after receiving no fewer than five wounds, 
—namely, leg broken by a musket-shot, a sabre-cut on the head, a wo 
in the back with a bayonet, ribs broken by a cannon-shot, and seve 
severe contusions from the butt-end of a musket! At the action of the 
Coa, he had two horses shot under him ; at the battle of Busaco, he was 
shot through the face, suffered a broken jaw, and nearly lost an eye. But 
Sir Charles was more than a mere fighting soldier. : 
“In losing Sir Charles Napier,” says the Morning Chronicle, “the ——- 
loses one of its brightest military ornaments, and one of its most acute an 
| indefatigable military administrators and reformers. In many respects, 
| Charles stood markedly out, even amid the gallant and able men | a 
whom he spent his long and adventurous life. Brave to rashness, au ‘0 
yond it—loving, in his early days, danger for its own coko—cdventarem™ . 
an extreme—indefatigable in all he undertook—with as much fertility of 12 
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vention as rap! 
crown J 
Ne was a man perfectly sui generis. Able as are and were the members 


ue able family, from the time of Napier of Merchistoun downwards, per- 
haps Sir Charles James Napier was, as a general, an administrator, 
and a ruler, the ablest of them all. The predominating quality of 
his mind may be set down as a fiery energy and a restless longing for 
action. He was keen in like and dislike, utterly intolerant of all 
abuses. He always spoke his mind, and in speaking it never failed to call 
a spade a spade. Few officers in the British Army led such a life of con- 
tinuous mental and physical exertion as Sir Charles. At one time he was 
fighting as a commissioned officer, at another as a volunteer. His exploits 
extended to sea as well as land. Now we see him as the governor of a co- 
lony ; again as a negotiator, a diplomatist, and an administrator ; abolishing 
the savage customs of a fierce and untractable people, and introducing with 
vast energy all manner of reforms in the discipline of his own troops. 
Worn out at length, and riddled with wounds received in the Peninsula and 
in India, the body—not the indomitable mind—gradually failed; and after 
not less than fifty-four years of service—»y far the greater proportion of the 
time active service—the conqueror of Scinde and the hero of Hyderabad 


idity in action—equally ready with tongue, pen, and sword— 
Pid of a mene wild and eccentric appearance—Sir Charles 


and Meanee has breathed his last, as did his great commander, tranquilly | 


in his bed. 


The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the working of the County 
Courts are Sir John Romilly (Chairman), Sir William Erle, Sir Charles 





Crompton, Mr. Fitzroy M.P., Mr. H. 8. Keating, Mr. J. H. Roe, Mr. A, | 


§. Dowling, Mr. J. P. Taylor, and Mr. J. R. Mullings. 

Sir Henry Barkly has set out for Jamaica in the screw steam-sloop 
Brisk, She put into Falmouth under stress of weather, on Saturday. 

The vacancies in the Order of the Thistle, occasioned by the death of 
the Earl of Warwick and Lord Saltoun, have been filled up with the 
names of the Duke of Athol and Lord Panmure. 

It is stated that Lord Elgin will return from Canada to England in the 
Sarah Sands. 

The Governor of the Bahamas, Mr. John Gregory, died on the 29th 
July: he had been ill of fever for a week. The inhabitants of Nassau 
publicly testified their respect for his memory. 

The Grand Duchess Maria of Russia left Plymouth on Wednesday, for 
Chatsworth, on a visit to the Duke of Devonshire. Thence she will pro- 
ceed to visit the Duchess of Hamilton in Lanarkshire. 

The Duchess of Hamilton has become a convert to the Roman Catholic 

ion. 
~ was decorated with many costly gifts from the lady. 

Prince Adalbert of Prussia, who has been diligently inspecting our 
naval establishments for the last month, left England for Ostend on Tues- 
day, in the Vivid, which the Queen had placed at his disposal. 

A Brussels paper states that the Pope “has just sent to the Duke de 
Brabant a fragment of the wood of the manger which formed the cradle 
of our Saviour.”” It is said that the Duke was “ much affected”’ when 
he received this touching token from the Pope's envoy. 

The Princess Lieven returned to Paris on Tuesday, from the German 


8. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany has forbidden the collection of monies to- 
wards defraying the expenses of a proposed monument to Gioberti. 
An attempt has been made ty. an Italian to assassinate the Princess 
Belgiojoso, at a village in Asia Minor. 


A correspondence between Lord Howden and General Lersundi, the 
Spanish Minister, respecting the concession of a Protestant burial-ground 
at Madrid, has excited a good deal of attention. 

General Lersundi, in a letter dated the 24th May 1853, signifies to 


Lord Howden, that the Queen of Spain has been pleased to grant per- | 


mission for the construction of a burial-ground near Madrid, under these 
conditions; the same, he states, as those communicated to the British 
Legation in July 1851— 

“1. The eagees / will be erected on the hill of San Damaso, outside the 
gate of Toledo; and it will be constructed with subjection to the hygienic or 
Sanitary rules - by establishments of this kind. 

“2. No church, chapel, or any other sign of a temple, or of public or 
private worship, will be allowed to be built in the aforesaid cemetery. 

_* 3. All acts which can give any indication of the performance of any 
divine service whatsoever are prohibited. 

“4. In the conveyance of the dead bodies to the burial-ground, any sort 
— or publicity shall be avoided.” 

o this Lord Howden, on the 30th May, returned a spirited reply. 

“ With —— to the first three conditions specified in the document, I 
shall say nothing; having already said, uselessly, a great deal, and often, 
on the subject. My opinion on » eo is that of Europe, including the great 
Catholic nations of France, Austria, Portugal, Belgium, Sardinia, and Brazil; 
and if that opinion be indifferent to the nation of her Catholic Majesty, Eng- 
land will at least find herself in good company in the appreciation of the 
above conditions.” 

But on the fourth condition he had something to say. It is vague; what 
one nation calls pomp, another calls decency; neither is it possible to dis- 
cover what is meant by “ publicity.” Does the Spanish Government mean 
that the body is to be smuggled from the gate of Atocha to the gate of 
Toledo? He continues—“'I renounce all responsibility as to its being carried 
out according to the expressed wishes of the Spanish Government, or the 
appreciation of the word ‘pomp’ by some ignorant and fanatical mob. 
not know whether the state of Spain would permit such a homage to civil 
dignity, but in all other countries of the world it is precisely to the authori- 

themselves that the representative of a foreign country would apply for 
protection in conveying a human body to its last resting-place. Perhaps I 
shall have occasion to try this question. I hasten to finish this communica- 
tion, as it is impossible to make it without a feeling of irritation. If, in the 
streets of London, whitiier I am going, I have the misfortune to meet a 
Spaniard carried (with ‘ publicity’) to the grave, while reverently uncover- 
ing myself as the corpse passes, my s»rrow will be tempered by the feeling 
that he is buried like a Christian, and mv »:ide will be gratified by thinking 
that this homage has been paid to one of God's creatures by Christians who 
are By meuyese.” 

In his letter enclosing this correspondence to Lord Clarendon, Lord 
Howden states, that “ although the permission appears the direct conse- 
quence of a right secured by treaty, it has for half a century been opposed, 
evaded, or delayed ; and I have had the greatest difficulty in obtaining it.” 


Mrs. Norton has replied, in the morning papers, to the statement of 
her husband, of which we published some account last week. In this 


She attended the chapel at Hamilton on Sunday last; when the | 


I do | 


letter, which is of immense length and various scope, Mrs. Norton dis- 
proves several of the allegations made against her by Mr. Norton. As to 
the real cause of their quarrel— 

“In 1836 I had a quarrel with my husband. Our cause of quarrel was, 
| whether I should, or should not, take my children to the house of my bro- 
ther, who would not receive my husband. 1 persisted. My husband baffled 
me, by sending my children to the woman who has since left him her pro- 
perty, who threatened to give me into the hands of the police when I went 
to claim them; and I left town alone, for my brother's country-seat. Such 
being our real quarrel, I charge Mr. Norton with contriving that the whole 
world should believe (as they did believe) that my misconduct had broken 
up our home, that I was an unfaithful wife, and that my lover was Lord 
Melbourne. He brought an action against Lord Melbourne. The witnesses 
for that action were proved on the trial to be of the lowest and most degraded 
class. The chief witness was a drunken discarded groom, who was then a 
rag-seller in Monmouth Street: both he and others were proved to have 
been sent down to Lord Grantley’s place, and to have received a weekly sti- 
pend from his agent while there. The trial was brought in 1836; never- 
theless, no evidence was offered after the year 1833; the servants living 
with us after that time were not called; nothing was heard but the witness- 
ing of the rag-seller and his companions, who admitted in court that they 
had received money. In spite of all which strange advantages, and the fact 
that a woman is not allowed to defend herself in these actions, the verdict 
went against Mr. Norton. 

“In this present year of 1853 I have a quarrel with my husband. Our 
quarrel is, whether I shall, or shall not, be compelled to cede a portion of 
| my mother’s bequest. I refuse. Mr. Norton insists. I rashly count on 

being certain to obtain a compulsory fulfilment of our agreement, which I 
imagined to be binding. I find myself, on my return to England, without 
funds to meet my English creditors. I stop one action against my husband 
at my own expense. I write to Mr. Norton’s own solicitor, in the forlorn 
hope that Mr. Norton is acting against advice. I come into Court against 
my will, upon subpoena, compelled to appear to prove the debt and agree- 
ment. Mr. Norton meets me there in person and by counsel, once more to 
fight his battle against me with cruel treachery, once more to raise the ghost 
of that departed slander, and to contrive that the whole world shall believe 
| (as they do believe) that Lord Melbourne was again the subject of our quar 
rel ; that some pledge, stipulation, or promise, was made and broken by me, 
and that ¢/at is Mr. Norton’s excuse for his breach of covenant. I rebut 
that imputation on oath, and by proved facts; and Mr. Norton publishes in 
the Z7imes newspaper two columns of abuse of the dead and living, including 
coarse anecdotes of the mother of his grown-up sons, which, even if true, 
(which they are not,) he himself dates back to the time when we had ‘an 
only child,’—that is, twenty years ago. Shall the verdict not once more_be 
against him ?” 

Mrs. Norton makes out that Sir William Follett did not “ advise” Mr. 
Norton in the trial, except as counsel, and through his solicitors he pub- 
licly repudiated the idea at the time; that Mr. Norton, not once but 
many times, after the trial, wrote endearing letters to her, to arrange for 
their reunion. 

“T was always maltreated by him from the earliest period of our mar- 
riage. I parted from bim in 1833, and in 1835, as my family can witness, 
for violence such as is brought before police-courts; and I returned to 
him on his own passionate entreaty that I would not ‘crush’ but ‘for- 
give him,’ and that he ‘went on his knees to me for pardon.’ I was safe 
out of his power, and my reputation unsullied, when he made this prayer : I 
returned, and five months after this letter we were again and definitively 
parted.” bd e e 

**Mr, Norton gives his own account of my previous conduct in money- 
matters; most plausibly, and most falsely; the exact and witnessed truth 
being, that during the two years 1836 and 1837, J had not one single farthing 
pe Mr. Norton: that he then employed Sir John Bayley, who had been 
| his counsel, to arbitrate as to my allowance and all other matters; that he 
| would not abide by the arbitration; made what allowance he pleased; and 
| advertised me (to guard himself from further liability) in the public pape 

—being, I believe, the only person of his own rank in life who ever adopte 
such a measure. I copy two sentences from a declaration with which Sir 
| John Bayley has lately furnished me, in contradiction at once of the whole fa- 
| brication respecting my conduct in these matters—‘ I was appointed arbitrator 
on Mr. Norton’s behalf, in the year 1837, having been counsel for him ; and 
thus became intimately acquainted with the circumstances of these disputes, 
Mr. Norton gave me at that time a written promise to abide by my decision. 
He broke his promise, and refused to hold himself bound by the pled, 
given.’ .... ‘I consider Mr, Norton’s conduct to his wife, so far as it hes 
come under my knowledge and cognizance, to have been marked with the 
grossest cruelty, injustice, and inconsistency.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Norton also makes out another misstatement. Mr. Norton said 
that the loss of his appointment in the Bankruptcy Court gave him some 
claim for office on the Home Secretary, as he had received no compensa- 
tion. Mrs. Norton shows that he held the appointment in the Court 
until Lord Melbourne offered him the Police appointment; and that it 
was with difficulty he could be persuaded to resign his Commissionership, 
as the Minister expected he would. 

Mrs. Norton denies that she put her husband to expense from litiga- 
tion ; and throws doubt on some of his other allegations which she can- 
not formally disprove. She is content that people should judge of both 
on Mr. Norton’s own letter. 

“Many friends have wished me to pass over that letter in disdainful 
silence, as refuting itself: and perhaps, if I were happy enough to be obscure 
and unknown, that would be my course. But I have a position separate 
from my woman's destiny; I am known as a writer; and I will not permit 
that Mr. Norton’s letter shall remain on the journals of Great Britain as the 
uncontradicted record of my actions. I will, as far as I am able, defend a 
| name which might have been only favourably known, but which my hus- 
band has rendered notorious. The little world of my chance readers may 
say of me, after I am dead and gone, and my struggle over and forgotten— 
‘The woman who wrote this book had an ahenay history’; but they shall 
not say—‘ The woman who wrote this book was a profligate and 
mercenary hypocrite.’ Since my one gift of writing gives me friends 
among strangers, I appeal to the opinion of strangers as well as that 
of friends. Since, in however bounded and varrow a degree, there is 
a chance that I may be remembered after death, I will not have my 
whole life misrepresented. Let those women who have the true woman’s lot, of 
being unknown out of the circle of their homes, thank God for that blessing— 
it és a blessing ; but for me publicity is no longer a matter ofchoice. Defence 
is possible to me ; not silence. And I must remind those who think the right 
of a husband so indefeasible that a wife ought rather to submit to the mar- 
tyrdom of her reputation than be justified at his expense, that I have ree 
frained. All I state now I might have stated at any time during the past 
unhappy years; and I never did publicly state it till now—now, when I find 
Mr. Norton slandering the mother of his sons by coarse anecdotes, signed 
with his name and published by his authority, endeavouring thus to over- 
whelm me with infamy, for no offence but that of having rashly asserted a 
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claim upon him which was found not to be valid in law, but only binding 
on him ‘as a man of honour.’ ”’ 

A ded to the letter are documents conclusively proving the truth of 
Mrs, Norton’s statement in court respecting the motherless child whom 
she had brought up out of compassion, and fitted to become useful in 
her own humble sphere of life. 


Mississippi, one of the repudiating States, has shown some signs of re- 
form. The High Court of Appeal has decided that the State is liable 
for the Union Bank Bonds, issued in 1838, and subsequently repudiated, 
The Bonds are in amount only 1,000,000/. sterling. 

The Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company have received an in- 
intimation from the India House that they will be allowed to make an 
addition to their capital of 1,500,0002. Their present capital is 500,0007., 
which has been found sufficient to construct the experimental line of thirty- 
five miles from Bombay to Callian, and on which 6 per cent interest is gua- 
ranteed. Of the fresh sum to be created, 500,000/. is for a continuation 
of the experimental line to Shawpoor, a further distance of eighteen miles ; 
the guaranteed interest in this case being also 5 per cent. The remain- 
ing 1,000,0002. is to enjoy a guarantee of 44 per cent, and to be em- 
ployed for the commencement of two main lines—one to proceed South- 
east to Poonah, and the other North-east to Kandeish ; it being under- 
stood that, while the newly-projected Central India Railway Company 
are to survey a route for a junction with the Bengal Railway at Agra, by 
way of Baroda, the Great Indian Peninsular Company are to perform a 
similar service for a junction at Allahabad or Mirzapore. The next meet- 
ing of the Company will be held in October; when the new shares will be 
issued to the existing proprietors, at the rate of one 5/. share guaranteed 5 
per cent, and one 10/. share guaranteed 4} per cent, for every share at 
present held.— Times, City Article. 

Sweden is very particular as to the enforcement of quarantine: never- 
theless, the cholera is in Christiania and other parts of Norway, while 
Sweden is completely at its mercy. It has even boarded Swedish qua- 
rantine guard-ships, which had no communication with the shore. Ina 
word, it now envelops Sweden as in a net, and is doing its work from 
Stockholm in the North to Ystad in the South, and from Gothenburg in 
the East to Carlskrona in the West. At Copenhagen, the virulence of 
the scourge was lessening. 

The Teetotallers of Manchester have been trying to get up an imitation 
“camp” at Old Trafford. The resemblance to Chobham went no further 
than the erection of certain tents, large and small, to which a “ proces- 
sion” marched ; the business of the camp consisted of speeches, music, 
and the consumption of Teetotal comestibles. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 



























Ten Weeks Week 

of 1843-52. of 1853. 
Lymotic Diseases...sssscesccesecsevsecececsscssecseesecevessess 4,676 seee 277 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 422 ecco 55 
Tubercular Diseases .....esecsceccceccereescvcveesesesceveceses ,689 eves §=189 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses,....... 1,105 eooe 105 
liseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ......6++eseeeeeeeseeceee 289 eeee 34 
ise of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.... 745 eee 99 
i ofthe 8 h, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 684 eens 60 
es Of the Kidneys, &C.....ccccccceccceeevccecesesseseveece 89 eres 18 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &C......+0s008 C0eccccccccccece 106 eoce 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c 64 coco 5 
Diseases of the Skin, C 7 eee 1 
Malformations. ......ssseceseeseeeesees 18 eove 6 
Premature Birth 271 ooce 31 
Atrophy......e0+ 276 eece 49 
See eee eee ereeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 399 ecco 38 
Budden, .ccccccccccccccccccccsccvcccscccccccs 66 ecco 1 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance, oo GT coco 28 
Total (including unspecified causes). ...ssee-eeseseseeees 11,232 1,021 


In another page we have alluded to the speech which Prince Albert 
delivered at the meeting in the Mansionhouse, on the 21st March 1850, 
to promote the Exposition of 1851. Some part of the speech referred to 
the special occasion ; but the greater portion referred to truths which be- 
long to all time, and are in spirit most especially applicable to the present 
occasion in Ireland. That portion of the speech we now reprint. 

**I conceive it to be the duty of every educated person closely to watch 
and study the time in which he lives, and, as far as in him lies, to add his 
humble mite of individual exertion to further the accomplishment of what 
he believes Providence to have ordained. Nobody, however, who has paid 
any attention to the particular features of our present wra, will doubt for a 
moment that we are living at a period of most wonderful transition, which 
tends rapidly to accomplish that great end, to which indeed all history points, 
the realization of the unity of mankind,—not a unity which breaks down the 
limits, and levels the peculiar characteristics of the different nations of the 
earth, but rather a unity the result and product of those very national varie- 
ties and antagonistic qualities. The distances which separated the different 
nations and parts of the globe are gradually vanishing before the achievements 
of modern invention, and we can traverse them with incredible ease ; the lan- 
guages of all nations are known, and theiracquirement placed within the reach 
of vey ope € thought is communicated with the rapidity and even by the 

wer of lightning. On the other hand, the great principle of division of 

abour, which may be called the moving power of civilization, is being ex- 
tended to all branches of science, industry, and art. Whilst formerly the 
greatest mental energies strove at universal knowledge, and that knowledge 
was confined to the few, now they are directed to specialties, and in these, 
again, even to the minutest points: but the knowledge acquired becomes at 
once the property of the community at large; whilst formerly discovery 
was wrapt in secrecy, the —— of the present day causes that no sooner 
is a discovery or invention made than it is already improved upon and sur- 
passed by competing efforts. The products of all quarters of the globe are 
placed at our disposal, and we have only to choose which is the best and 
cheapest for our purposes; and the powers of production are intrusted to 
the stimulus of competition and capital. So man is approaching a more 
ae fulfilment of that great and sacred mission whiek he has to perform 
in this world : his reason being created after the image of God, he has to use 
it to discover the laws by which the Almighty governs his creation, and, by 
making those laws his standard of action, to conquer nature to his use— 
himself a Divine instrument. Science discovers these laws of power, mo- 
tion, and transformation. Industry applies them to the raw matter, 
which the earth yields us in abundance, but which becomes valuable only 
by knowledge. Art teaches us the immutable laws of beauty and symmetry, 
and gives to our productions forms in accordance to them. Gentlemen, the 
Exhibition of 1851 is to give us a true test and a living picture of the point 


of development at which the whole of mankind has arrived in this great 
task, and a new starting- 
their further exertions. 


int from which all nations will be able to direct 
confidently hope that the first impression which 








the view of this vast collection will produce upon the spectator will be that 
of deep thankfulness to the Almighty for the blessings which he has be. 
stowed upon us already here below, and the second, the conviction that th 
can only be realized in proportion to the help which we are prepared to rep. 
der to each other; therefore only by peace, love, and ready assistance, not 
only between individuals but between the nations of the earth,” 


The contents of the mansion of Warren Hastings, at Daylesford, have just 
been sold by auction; they brought what are considered good prices, pro. 
ducing 40007, The estate had been previously sold for 30,200/. to Mr. 
Grisewood, of the Stock Exchange. The sales were made by the executors 
of Mrs. Hastings’s will. 

It is stated that Lord Londesborough has completed the purchase of the 
Selby estate for 270,000/. from the Honourable Mrs. Petre, widow of the 
Honourable E. Petre, of Selby. Mrs. Petre, who was left sole executrix to 
her husband, with the whole property at her own disposal, has taken the 
veil in France; and the =F x of her property will, of course, go to the 
funds of the nunnery which she has entered.— Doncaster Chronicle. 

The sum realized for cattle, sheep, pigs, and fowls, at the sale of Ear] 
Ducie’s stock, was 12,917/. One boar fetched 62 guineas; five six-tooth 
Southdown ewes went for 9/. a head; a four-tooth ram realized 60/.; a 
Cochin China cock, which cost Lord Ducie 40 — produced 28, 7s, 
Several of the purchasers of cattle were from New York. 

Ata sale by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, last week, hair from the head 
and beard of Charles the First sold for 5/. 2s. 6d.; a lock of Newton’s hair, 
for 15s.; and a drawing by Napcleon, when student at the Polytechnic, re. 
presenting an attack of artillery, for 6/. 12s. 

At the last registration, 421,413 electors were registered in England and 
Wales: 55,879 freemen or members of old corporations, 331,534 household- 
ers, and 10,844 registered in both capacities. 

According to another Parliamentary paper, there are 99 boroughs and 
towns in England, and 10 in Scotland, with a population of 5000 and up- 
wards which do not return Members. 

In the half-year ending 31st December 1852, the total number of passen- 
gers conveyed by the railways of the United Kingdom was 49,886,123; 
5,853,214 first-class, 17,524,001 second class, 26,484,866 third-class, an 
17,991 holders of periodical tickets. The receipts were 4,360,168/. from 
passengers, and 4,449,105/. for goods, cattle, parcels, and mails. 

Mr. Shepperd, of Brompton, has patented a machine for the production ef 
gas from water by means of electro-magnetism. It is reported that gas of 
good illuminating power can be made for a mere trifle per thousand feet, 
It is proposed to drive locomotives and marine engines by it instead of 
steam : a trial is about to be made on two railways. 

A monster chimney has been erected at Mr. Kay’s mill at Heywood. It 
is 240 feet high; the diameter at the base is 23 feet 9 inches, decreasing at 
the summit to 7 feet. Many hundreds of persons have climbed this stalk to 
view the magnificent prospect it commands. 

A sample package of Natal tobacco has been brought by the steamer Queen 
of the South, arrived at Southampton from the Cape of Good Hope. This is 
the first specimen of tobacco the growth of the colony that has been brought 
to this country, and it has been imported for the purpose of ascertaining its 
value in the market here. 

There is a novelty about the Sovereign of the Seas that doubtless will be 
soon imitated by other vessels. The ropes which form the running rigging 
are of cotton; which, we understand, is not only capable of a tighter twist, 
but is not liable to become deteriorated by friction in the same degree as 
hempen cords. After they have been in use for years, they can be sold for 
nearly as much as the original cost. These ropes are quite smooth, and run 
with great rapidity through the blocks. The sails also of this vessel are of 
cotton, two sets of cotton sails costing only the sum paid for one set of linen. 
—Liverpool Times. 

News has arrived of a second wreck near Port Phillip Heads. The dis- 
aster seems to have originated in the obstinate temerity of the master. The 
Sea left Liverpool in February, for a three-years voyage; with twenty-six 
hands on board, and the master’s wife—Mrs. M‘Kay. On the 3lst May the 
Sea was anchored near Shortland Bluffs. The chief mate hailed Captain 
Taylor, of the Queen’s ship Boomerang, to come on board. Captain Taylor 
went. The mate asked him to urge Mr. M‘Kay not to weigh at that time; 
Captain Taylor did so; but M‘Kay persisted, ordered the preparations to 
heave the anchor to be proceeded with, and remarked that “ he would show 
them what the Sea could do.”” Captain Taylor had no right to interfere au- 
thoritatively, so he left the vessel. But he kept a watch on her. In the 
evening, the Sea had got on a reef, and by the next day she was dashed to 
pieces. Captain Taylor rendered what aid he could, as did the people resi- 
ding in the vicinity. One of the Boomerang’s crew was drowned while at- 
tempting to convey a rope to the wreck. Ten of the crew of the Sea escaped, 
but all the others were lost. 

The American brig-of-war Dolphin has put into Southampton to refit and 
take in stores. During the past few months, the Dolphin has been employed 
in a deep sea sounding expedition in the Atlantic; and will, as soon as 
has recruited, continue those useful but laborious operations which are in- 
stituted by the United States Government with a view to the benefit of 
science. The Dolphin has a complement of fifty men. The service is a very 
arduous one, and requires the incessant attention and vigilance of the able 
and experienced officers attached to the vessel. 

The new act for the suppression of betting-houses will take e ffect on the 
Ist of December. 

A shark seven feet long, and weighing 140 pounds, was caught off the 
Eddystone last week. 

The attornies at Bristol engaged on the part of the Smyth family have dis- 
covered that the self-styled ‘Sir Richard Smyth, Bart.,”” purchased the Bible 
in which were the alleged certificates of his mother’s marriage and his own 
baptism, at a stall in London, for the sum of 14s.; and at the time when it 
was sold to him it had in it the ancient signature so much relied on, “Jno. 
8. Vandenburgh.” Out of this circumstance the story of the Vandenburgh 
family was doubtless woven; the title of Count being prefixed by “Sir 
Richard” to give it a greater importance, and to favour the probabilities of 
the alliance. The power of truth will, however, turn even this circumstance 
to the disadvantage of the prisoner; as a son of Mr. Vandenburgh has been 
discovered, who can speak to the handwriting of his father, whose name was 
John Simon, and not Fohn Samuel, the name fixed on by the impostor to bear 
out the initial signature. 

Provis has obtained some indulgences from the Visiting Justices—an arm~- 
chair and a soft pillow. He is said to be engaged in writing his life. From 
present appearances, he will have to prepare his own defence, as he has not 
the means to fee an attorney. 

The Court of Assizes of the Aude has been engaged in trying a frightful 
case of poisoning. A young woman and her male paramour poisoned the 
husband of the one and the wife of the other, by means of arsenic. The 
Jury discovered “extenuating circumstances’’—though none are apparent 
from the account of the trial; and the wretches were condemned to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. 
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. chemist, belonging to a manufactory for alcohols and pot- 
ke at foe a bene St. Ducati’ = attempting to leap to a plate of zinc 
between two boilers, fell into a copper of boiling _ up to his waist : 
with some assistance, he man: to get out of the boiler, and threw him- 
self into a vat of cold water, but suffered such tortures that he called for 

russic acid to end them. He died next day. : ae 
David Wilson, an old soldier of the American Revolution, recently died in 
Indiana, at the age of one hundred and seven, He had had five wives, and 
was the father of forty-seven children. In his hundred-and-fourth year he 
mowed an acre per day of heavy timothy grass. “ His frame was not sup- 
rted by ribs, as the frames of ordinary men are, but an apparently solid 
Peet of bone supplied their place.” —American Papers. 


: POSTSCRIPT. 


The Queen went again to the Dublin Exhibition yesterday; and sub- 
sequently visited the Earl of Howth. She had beer prevented, by the 
rain, from making an intended excursion to Powerscourt on Thursday. 
Her Majesty was to leave Dublin this evening. It appears that she pur- 
chased ten season-tickets for herself and suite, thus personally contri- 
buting to the pecuniary success of the Exhibition. Nothing has marred 
the felicity of the Royal visit but the weather ; and even that was brighter 


yesterday. 








The Cutler’s Company of Sheffield give an annual banquet on the in- 
auguration of their new Master. They attend church in the morning ; 
artake of luncheon, and dine together in the evening. This year Mr. 
Rocbuck had promised to be present; and when the news of the railway 
collision at Hornsey reached Sheffield, great anxiety for his safety was 
manifested. All doubt was at an end when the favourite Member 
arrived in time to partake of the festivities of the day; but he looked 
feeble, and bandages around his head gave some idea of the jeopardy he 
had been in. 

The dinner-party mustered about three hundred strong. The toasts 
and speeches were very numerous ; the principal orators being Lord Ed- 
ward Howard, Lord Wharncliff, the Reverend T. Sale, Vicar of Sheffield, 
Mr. Beckett Denison, Mr. Peto, and Mr. Roebuck. The speeches mainly 
turned on the great prosperity of the country. Mr. Denison observed 
that the West Riding is getting rich faster than at any former period; 
it is one of the happiest families in the United Kingdom; and while 
manufacturers are so prosperous their agricultural friends are throw- 
ing up their caps for joy. Other permanent topics were—the improved 
relations between masters and men in the matter of strikes; the French 
alliance ; the necessity of maintaining a defensive attitude towards foreign 

wers. 

Early in the evening, a letter was read from Earl Fitzwilliam, in which 
the conduct of Russia in the late transactions was severely handled. 
Lord Fitzwilliam stated that he could not concur in Lord Palmerston’s 
opinion that the Russians would evacuate the Principalities without 
a positive stipulation. A phrase in the letter, “ The statue of Peace can 
only be worshiped in the temple of Honour,” was loudly cheered. 

Mr. Roebuck’s speech was characterized by a Spartan conciseness and 
directness ; and was greatly applauded. 

He began by a reference to his late illness; and asked his hearers to be 
silent, as he was weak. ‘‘ Permit me also, as this is the first opportunity I 
have had since the late long illness I have suffered, to return my thanks to 
my constituents for the kindness and eee with which they have borne 
my affliction. Not one remonstrance have I had on account of my absence 
from my duties. But great kindness and sympathy have been shown by my 
ne , from a conviction that I was absent not willingly, but in spite of 
myself.’ 

He joined in the general congratulations on prosperity. ‘But I beg you 
not to consider me like a Death’s-head at a feast, if I warn you, though my 
friends have said that there is every prospect that this state of prosperity 
will continue, that still it may cease. It may cease from two causes,—from 
your own conduct, or from the conduct of parties abroad. In a time of pros- 
perity capital increases fast, and with its increase there is felt the difficulty 
of employing it. Thereupon ensues an increased degree of hardihood and 
recklessness on the part of those who possess it. We have always seen a 
time of great prosperity followed by adversity, because the recklessness I 
have spoken of has led to unfounded speculation, and that to ruin. These 
are ominous warnings, and not a ble, but they are honestly and sin- 
cerely given by me, and I hope will not fall on inattentive ears.”’ 

Adversity may come from abroad. ‘I cannot look around me without 
se ae in the feeling of Lord Fitzwilliam, expressed in his letter. To 

— for war is the best preservation of peace. I was present at the 

at Peace meeting the other day—the meeting of the fleet of England. 

pend upon it, that meeting had more to do with the maintenance of peace 
than all the meetings you can collect of persons who profess to be the pro- 
moters of peace. The man who bears an injury tamely is he on whom all 
the bullies around him will fasten; and if you give the world to understand 
that you will submit to insults and injuries, every bully in Europe will heap 
them upon you. But that day gave the world to understand that 
England was prepared; and, believe me, it was a glorious sight, not 
merely because it showed our efficient means of defence, but the things 
which we saw marked—proudly marked—the wonderful power in men of pure 
intellect to govern matter. We saw a magnificent vessel marching against 
wind and tide without the semblance of motion but her progress onward. 
No propulsive power was seen, but, in the poet’s phrase, she seemed to ‘ walk 
the waters like a thing of life,’ and to dare the elements to stop her. That 
great steam-fleet was the great curator of peace in a and, depend 
upon it, it is no wise economy to cut down our means of defence. No man 
loves peace better than I do, but peace is to be obtained only by making 
other people respect you. They will not respect you if they do not fear 
you; and England, to be respected, and maintain peace, must be feared. 

t is useless to blink the question; it is idle to waive it. We are 
bound by the responsibilities of our position to act for you; and, de- 

d upon it, you will never find me hesitate to give means to defend peace 
Y maintaining the Army and Navy. This may not be popular, but, de- 
= upon it, is wise. If you are looking to your own interests, you will 

ten to what I tell you, for your prosperity is dependent on the conduct of 
parties abroad. We are told—I have heard it tonight—that our great ally 
on the present occasion is France: but do you suppose that France would 
have been our ally if she had believed that we would bear insult >? No—the 
insult would have been given; if borne, it would have been repeated, and we 
should not have been a great people long. We are a great people, and we 
have the responsibilities of a great people. 

‘On England, at the present time, are centered the hopes of liberty 
throughout the world, In this corner of Europe liberty has now its refuge 


| 
| 


| and home. If England were broken down, Belgium would follow, Sardinia 
would be nothing; the despots of Europe would walk over the whale} fe: 


liberty, freedom, and constitutional government would take refugeit 
great Republic which emanated from you. 
spirit of our country, believing that you are what your ancestors were, I be- 
lieve in the future of England. I look to it as the great harbinger of civiliza- 
tion. The world looks to it for the benefit of mankind ; and depend upon it, 
that it requires you to maintain the ~<a 7 that is a hard word to 
enone Eeunek and the liberties of England. If her liberties were broken 
down, Europe would be prostrate; civilization would be hurled backward, 
instead of progressing ; and we should not be, what we are, worthy descend- 
ants of our great predecessors. 

“T told you I was weak, and I feel so. The few sentiments I have uttered 
have shaken me with emotion. It is notsimulated, it is what I deeply feel. 
I will act on these principles, and in your name I will endeavour to main- 
tain the power, the honour, and the integrity of this great country.” 

Towards the close of the meeting, the Master Cutler, in his capacity as 
Mayor, combated the statement that Sheffield cutlery has degenerated 
of late in excellence. If some American manufacturers beat Sheffield, it 
is because some Sheffield men use bad steel, while the Americans use 
the best. It is not in workmanship, but in the use of the best material, 
that the Americans excel. 


Mr. Moncreiff, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, addressed his consti- 
tuents at Leith on Thursday. The pith of his speech was an elaborate 
contradiction of the common assertion that Scotch business is neglected in 
the Imperial Parliament. All the bills he had introduced had passed into 
law—with one exception, the Edinburgh Annuity Tax Bill; but that did 
not come within his department. The Leith constituency approved the 
Member's conduct. 

The flourishing town of Bradford has been engaged this week in cele- 
brating by an appropriate musical festival the opening of St. George's 
Hall—a handsome building devoted to music. The performances began 
on Wednesday, with the oratorio of St. Paul ; on Thursday the Messiah 
drew an immense audience. Mr. Costa acted as conductor; the chorus- 
singers were supplied by the choral societies of the great Northern towns ; 
among the vocalists and orchestra were some of the best London artists, 
The town has been very gay, and the festival successful. 

Some time ago, Mr. Lawson of Bath offered 10,0007. worth of scientific 
apparatus, on condition that a sufficient sum were subscribed, within a 
given time, to found a Midland Observatory at Nottingham. The time 
expires on the Ist of October; and the Nottingham Guardian points out 





| that 5000/, is still wanting, and urges the claims of the project, so mag- 


nificently begun, on the attention of the wealthier classes. An Obser- 
vatory Committee sits at Nottingham—Mr. Alderman Birkin chairman; 
and active efforts are made in Nottingham to increase its share of the 
subscription. 





A telegraphic despatch from Vienna, dated August 29, states that Prince 
Gortschakoff was inspecting the line of the Danube when he received the 
despatches informing him of the Sultan’s acceptance of the Vienna note. 
He returned immediately to his head-quarters, and sent couriers in vari- 
ous directions, The Russian officers expect the immediate evacuation of 
the Principalitics. 

Some days ago, a priest known at Genoa for his Democratic opinions 
died—rumour said, of poison. At his funeral, on Monday, there was a 
grand demonstration; the people in crowds following the corpse in pro- 
cession, 

The Spanish ex-Queen Christina, her husband the Duke of Rianzares, 
and their two daughters, are in London. 

The Zimes has been officially prohibited throughout the Spanish do- 
minions, for discussing “ institutions’’ and other inconvenient subjects— 
among others, no doubt, questionable, but officially-patronized, and share- 
jobbing railway projects. The highest compliment that Spain could pay 
to an English journal. 

A letter from Athens, dated 26th August, states that Bwotian Thebes 
has been almost destroyed by an earthquake, 

Unable to recognize the difference between the images in the chapels of 
the Catholic converts at Nankin and the idols of the Chinese, and rank- 
ing the worship of both as blasphemous, the insurgents, we are told by 
a letter in the Univers, had cruelly persecuted the Roman Catholic wor- 
shipers, killing some by burning them alive in their chapels. This ac- 
counts for the report that the Christian character of the insurgent army 
becomes less apparent the more we know of them. 


The colliers at the Dowlais Iron-works, after being out on strike 
for six weeks, resumed their work on Wednesday. ‘This result was 
brought about chiefly through the interference of the shopkeepers, whose 
interests were materially affected by the strike. A donation was offered 
to every collier who should return to his employment within a given 
time, and the expedient had the desired effect. 


The price of corn in some of the maritime departments of France fell, 
early in the week, as much as a franc anda half. This has been caused 
by the arrival of foreign grain, and the intelligence that numerous 
vessels were on their way from the Black Sea. ‘The Paris bakers 
are grumbling greatly at the enforced depression of the price of bread, 
which in the course of things would have risen this month. They spoke 
of shutting up their shops; saying, the Emperor is master and may fix 
the price, but they cannot be compelled to produce the bread. ow- 
ever, they have been promised ulterior compensation for present losses. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frrpay APTERNOON. 
The long-prevailing anticipations regarding an increase in the Bank of 
England rate of discount have this week been realized: yesterday, at the 
usual weekly meeting, it was raised to 4 per cent. This step was considered 
the more probable, as, independently of diminished coffers from the late 
shipments of coin to Australia, the demand for specie on the Continent for 
the movement of military in connexion with the Turkish question, and for 
other causes, remittances on a large scale are still going on to several parts 














of the Continent, and likely to be continued for some time; added to which, 
a rise of 3s. to 4s. occurred in the Corn-market on Monday compared with 
that day week. ‘The pacific tone of the foreign intelligence respecting the 
apparent adjustment of the Turkish question has failed to produce any good 
eflect on the Funds, owing to the anxieties for the harvest and the demand 
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for money connected with the drain of gold. Silver continues to be pur- 
chased in large quantities in Paris on English account, for which gold is 
remitted. The next steamer for India and China, it is expected, will take 
out a considerable amount of silver. The Funds were tolerably steady in 
the early part of this week; until Wednesday, Consols had only varied be- 
tween 98 |}. On the afternoon of that day they declined 4}; caused by the 
calling in of loans, which produced a scarcity of money, added to fears re- 
specting the Bank change of discount, and a sale of 60,000/. Stock by the 

vernment Brokers on account of the Savings-Banks : Consols, after having 
fallen to 978 #, closed 4 higher. Yesterday, after the breaking up of the 
Bank meeting, they fell to 974, 8, at which they left off. Today the Funds 
are 4 lower ; the last price of Consols being 97§ 4. The flatness has been as- 
sisted by a decline of nearly } in French Stocks, and the firm appearance of 
the Corn-market today. India Stock has fallen this week 2, Bunk Stock }, 
and Exchequer Bills 1s. 


Foreign Stocks were very steady, and without alteration, till Wednesday ; | 


when a decline occurred in several instances, from which there has been no 
rally. The exceptions have been in Russian Five per Cents, which have 
improved }; and Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, }. The depression 
has been—Venezuela and Peruvian Deferred, 1; Danish Five, Portuguese 
Four per Cents, Sardinian and Granada Deferred, }; Spanish Deferred, and 
Mexican, 3; Spanish Three per Cents and Certificates, }. The remittance 
yesterday by the packet on account of dividends on Mexican Stock amounted 
to 21,536 dollars. 


Railways have been flat throughout the week. The settlement of the Ac- | 


count took place on Tuesday, and the rates for continuation were easy. Sales 
have since been rather freely transacted, arising from the same uneasy feel- 
ing affecting other markets. At the close yesterday, the difference in some 
of the leading lines compared with last Saturday was to the following ex- 
tent. Increase—Shrewsbury and Birmingham, 2/.; Scottish Central, and 
Scottish Midland, 1/. Decrease—Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 
Iendon end South-western, 2/.; London and North-western, 
Midland, 1/. 7s. 6d.; Caledonian, and Great Northern, UW. ds. ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and South-Eastern, 1/.; Bristol and Exeter, 15s. ; 
East Lancashire, Great Western, and London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
10s. ; Chester and Holyhead, 5s. Foreign Shares have declined to the follow- 
ing extent—Paris and Strasbourg, 1/. 2s. 6¢.; Paris and Orleans, 1/.; North- 
ern of France, 17s. 6d. ; Great Central of France, 15s.; Sambre and Meuse, 
12s. 6d.; Paris and Lyons, Paris and Rouen, and Western of France, 10s. 
Today the English lines have been rather weaker: London and North- 
western, and London and South-western, have declined 10s, Foreign Shares 
have not altered. 

At the Bristol and Exeter Railway meeting, a dividend was declared at 
the rate of 4} per cent per annum: the surplus does not exceed 1184/. 

Saturvay, TWELVE o’CLocK. 

In the English Market there is no alteration: Consols for Money and the 
Account are 978 }; Exchequer Bills 2 discount tol premium. The returtt 
of bullion by the Bank of England again showsa large decrease ; but Govern- 
ment Securities have been strengthened by a slight rally in French Stocks 
and lower prices on the Continental corn-markets. In Foreign Stocks no 
change has occurred. Railways are dull; the bargains have been in the 
following—London and se eenne teeny 1098; Midland, 68%; North Bri- 
tish, 32; South Wales, 36}; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 68} ; York and 
North Midland, 56}. 





3 per Ceat Consols .......+4. 972 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 846 
Ditto for Account .... -- 97% Dutch 24 per Cents......... 644 54 
3 per Cent Reduced .. «+ 98h Ditto 4 per Cents........... 984 9 
3} per Cents ......... «- 1003 § Mexican 3 per Cents -...... 26 4 
Long Annuities............ 53 | Peruvian 44 per Cents..,. 81 3 ex. div. 
LS ar 227 8 Portuguese 4dperCents ..... 44 5 
Exchequer Bills ......... 2 dis. 1 pm. Russian 5 per Cents .... 115 17 exd 
India Stock......... eeeeees 255 7 Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 1014 2 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 1013 | Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 47 3 
Belgian 44 per Cents ...... . 98 100 | Ditto Deferred ............+ 222 3 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 1046 | Sardinian 5perCents....... 95 64 
Danish 5 per Cents ...... 104 6 ex div.| Austrian 5 per Cents........ 98 100 





Che Cheatres. 

Of the two permanently ,“‘ legitimate” London Theatres, one has 
opened, the other has closed, since the date of our last publication. The 
opening establishment is Sadler's Wells,—which, however, has done no- 
thing new as yet: the closing establishment is the Princess’s,—which 
last night terminated a season rendered long beyond precedent, by a suc- 
cess Without precedent also. The luck of making two such coups as Mac- 
beth and Sardanapalus in one year is far above the usual average of thea- 
trical felicity. However, we should be unjust to Mr. Kean if we did not 
add, that luck, in his case, has been combined with much wisdom. 

Madame Caradori has been going on triumphantly at Drury Lane; 
but the efficiency of her Norma, on Wednesday last, was counterbalanced 
by the failure of the Follio, who was so utterly bad that his demerits led 
not only to a mutilation of the opera but to a phenomenon now unusual 
in British theatres—a “row.” This inglorious event will probably be 
the last recorded of the operatic season at Drury Lane: and the admirers 
of lyrical drama will for some time have nothing to think about, save the 


vepeated short visits. For my own part—and I think I am a fair average re. 
presentative of the clerks of the Metropolis—I have gained what little in. 
formation I possess of our national pictures, of our Museum, and public 
collections of art and science, entirely from casual visits paid in the leisure 
hours of my business-days. 

To Kensington, however, if the Gallery be transferred, such visits will be 
entirely impracticable, and the pleasure and profitable study at present de. 
rived trom the National Gallery only possible on rare occasions and at Jon 
intervals. I should not object to the Society of Arts being amalgamated wj 
the new School of Practical Art at Kensington: their intimate connexion 
and their comparative independence of the general public, justify such a unj- 
on; and, as the Commissioners have absolutely purchased the Kensington eg. 
tate, I shall expect to see a great central establishment and School ot Design 
and Practical Art on this site. But the suggested removal of the National Galle 
to this establishment would be as absurd as to bring St. Paul's Cathedral to 
the Institute of British Architects, or to strand the Duke of Wellington steamer 
at Woolwich for the benefit of the young shipwrights. Equally ridiculous jg 
the abandonment of the present valesble qualities of our National Gallery in 
favour of the young art-students at Kensington ; and equally monstrous Wij] 
be the suggested transfer to their establishment of the treasures of sculpture 
from the British Museum and the Cartoons from Hampton Court—both of 
which are threatened. 

One would think that, instead of this centralization, it would have been 
more desirable, even on mere grounds of convenience, and for the avoidance 
7 — to keep these points of attraction scattered over the wide space of 

ondon. 

Of course the English collection should not, as now, be separated from the 
rest of the National Gallery, of which it is in fact an integral part; but the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, Dulwich Gallery, Hampton Court, 
the Greenwich Pictures, all the well-known resorts of us Cockney holy day- 











all at Kensington. In the absence of the printed evidence of the National 


| 

| 

| makers, are surely more advantageously placed at present than if they were 
| 

| 


Gallery Committee, on which their report is grounded, we must suppose that 
the main reasons for this unfortunate removal are— 

First, Want of accommodation ; and 

Second, Doubts of the wholesomeness of the present Gallery. 

But as to the first of these objections, Sir Charles Barry, who has so ed- 
mirably altered the Treasury and Privy Council Office, could in six months 
convert Wilkin’s edifice into a capacious, elegant, and airy building. Always 
Bu ing the Royal Academy to be ejected from their ill-merited lodgings, 

ow it comes that this rich and select body of artists is permitted year 

after year to occupy, rent free, the better half of our scanty Gallery, might 

pe even a Haydon. The sister Academy of Music, a really meritorious 
ut poor institution, receives no such public favour. 

As to the second of the supposed reasons for the removal of the National 
Gallery, it appears on inquiry to be even more absurd than the former, and 
even more unfounded. The smallness of the present rooms, the dust in- 
separable from the concourse of thousands of visitors, are not without re- 
medies. The rooms are capable of enlargement; and Mr. Russell’s proposal 
to protect all the pictures with glass—as some have already been for years 
so protected—is perfectly feasible. 

A strong testimony of the correctness of my view is given in the memorial 
of the Royal Academicians to the Queen, printed at the end of the first Re- 
port of the Exhibition of 1851. At the first hint that the National Gallery 
might possibly be removed, even withina month of the opening of the Exbi- 
bition, the Academicians had signed and forwarded their petition to her 
Majesty, humbly entreating—proh pudor !—to be permitted to appropriate the 
entire building to their own use. More satisfactory evidence of the safety 














new opera by MM. Scribe and Halévy, which, after delay upon delay, | 


‘was announced for production at Paris last night. As to Mr. Augustus 
Braham, who has made a débit at the Lyceum in the character of Ed- 
gardo, he has achieved just that sort of success which is obtained by dé- 
butants in general when they have the advantage of a good family name. 


Trtters to the €Vitur. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
London, 31st August 1853. 

Srr—I have been waiting several days in the earnest hope that some ad- 
voeate of the working classes more able and more influential than myself 
would come forward to remonstrate against the grievous injury about to be 
done toward us by the projected removal of the National Gallery of Paint- 
ings from Trafalgar Square. In the absence of a worthier advocate, I beg to 
be allowed, through the medium of your journal, to point out the serious 
annoyance to which we shall be subjected if this scheme be carried 
out. 
As one of the working classes of the Metropolis—a clerk engaged in daily 
business from nine to four o’clock—I fee] that the proposed removal of the 
National Gallery to Kensington will be almost tantamount to our total ex- 
clusion from the use and benefit of the Gallery. 

It has been my habit, and is most probably that of thousands of my class, 
to visit the National Gallery after business hours—say between the hours of 
four and six o’clock p.m. ; walking from my office, 1 can reach the door at 
half-past four, and have an hour and a half’s clear leisure to enjoy the pic- 
tures before my return home to dinner. Pictures and works of art can be 
most fairly studied in this way; long morning attendances are both imprac- 

j to the working man, and less satisfactory in their result, than these 





of the situation for the deposit of pictures, and of the humbug of those who 
maintain its insalubrity, bad air, and inconvenience, cannot be expected. 

If the pictures are to be seen and enjoyed by the public, it is absurd to re- 
move them to a suburban district, comparatively inaccessible to the present 
visitors of the Gallery. The select and valuable specimens-which form our 
small national collection were not purchased mainly for the use of students 
in the fine arts, however excellent such a purpose might be. They were 

urchased from time to time for the general use and enjoyment of the pub- 
ic; and I do trust that, inthe sudden enthusiasm for Schools of Design, De- 
partments of Practical Art, and Museums of Manufactures, the real purpose 
and object of the national collection may not be forgotten, nor the old ad- 
mirers of its beauties be neglected, for their younger brethren, the rising 
school of Marlborough House and Kensington. 

In conclusion, Sir, I do trust that while yet there is time, all who like me 
have enjoyed and still hope to enjoy the use of the National Gallery, will 
raise their voices to deprecate its removal tothe suburbs. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, G. W. B. 





BDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN INDUSTRIAL 
UNIVERSITIES, 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 30th August 1853. 

Srr—After constituting the State the guardian of all such children as may 
be devoid of friends capable of providing, or willing to provide, for their edu- 
eation, with a view to self-maintenance hereafter, and a knowledge of, and 
obedience to, such rules of life as general society may deem essential to its 
unity, the next consideration should be to gather those children together in 
sufficient masses to be able to pay for teachers out of their earnings at various 
kinds of useful employments: for if little children in cotton-mills and other 
private establishments can earn their living, there seems no reason why they 
should not do so in public ones. 

By the term “ educated classes,” we are too apt to consider those only who 
ean ‘read and write and cast accounts,” and possess such other knowledge 
as may grow out of these primary elements,—which are not knowledge, but 
simply the tools of knowledge, and by no means comprise that education 
which is essential to me a com 2 in life; as witness the hordes of educated 
a in Australia, who have left an unsatisfactory condition of existence 

ere for a still more unsatisfactory state there. By education we must un- 
derstand, first, the power of self-maintenance ; and next, that general amount 
of knowledge of ‘men and things’”’ which will enable each one to discover 
and attain the position for which he or she may be best fitted, in which they 
may cultivate the whole of those natural aptitudes. Writers on politi 
economy have mostly laid great stress on the mutual advantage arising from 
a “division of labour.” Now, although it is quite true that Robinson Crusoe 
— a less proportionate amount of material result by doing all things 
himself, than a hundred Robinson Crusoes would have done by doing one 
thing only, yet the individual Robinson Crusoe was upon the whole mu 
more of a complete man than the individuals of the hundred would have 
been. Our existing system makes shoemakers, or fractions cf shoemakers 
in subdivision, fractions of carpenters, fractions of agriculturists, weavers 
and fractions of weavers; but it does not make men. Our “universities 
are anything but universal; they profess to endow students with the 
circle of the abstract sciences, but they leave man himself as an ab- 
straction, were it not for what he acquires by other means than the regular 
courses. And so throughout. It is by a chapter of accidents that the right 
man gets to the right position. And it is difficult to predicate from the 
youth what he will become in manhood. Dunces at school become clear- 
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en in life, and “first-class” boys frequently become men of n 
is would not be, if when boys, they had a sufficiently extended 
ion to find out their fitting occupation. 

rahe life, thet division of labour into pin’s-head and pin’s-point 
akers produced only languid drudges, human machines, essential to large 

enufacturing results in a bygone time, but incessantly cumbering the com- 

= nity with paupers, utterly helpless when the a employment was 
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fast extirpating the hand-sewing processes, and the time is approaching 
when people will wonder why such human drudgery should have existed to 
give rise to Hood’s “Song of the Shirt.”” But there is a further move yet 
to make, in preparing garments by machinery without need of stitching, of 
which stocking-weaving is an approximation. The early Christians wore 
garments of this class; and there is room enough for taste and skill in devi- 
sing succinct and flowing raiment adapted to the various purposes of use and 
elegance, that will cast many of our present ungraceful and unwholesome 


| garments into shade. 


do, the reply was, ** Pack files.”” Not necessarily, but from neglect of train- | 
’ : 


ing, factory women have been ignorant of domestic arts, and helpless out of 
their especial—not always vocation—but employment without vocation. The 
phrase “ vocation” or “calling” has lost its original meaning, and people 
take to, or are taken to, employments without having “‘any call”’ to them ; 
though the phrase has a meaning when a woman tells her husband—alas! 
no “ house-bond ”’—You have “no call” to beat me. 

This division of labour becomes every day less important as the drudgery 
is d over to machines, which will in time render obsolete the term 
manufacture.” Stitching and weaving of all kinds, as a hand labour to 
earn wages, will be extinct. They will remain only as domestic arts or as 
jnitiative operations. — ne . i 

Strictly speaking, it is not the division of labour that is the evil; that must 
always remain. It is the suddivision. Labour, like animals and vegetables, 
may be divided into classes and orders. Certain classes of work are ana- 
logous, and a better result on the whole would be produced by the facility 
for changing the employment, than by the dull inelastic system of exclusive 
work on one thing. Change of labour is rest ; and the tailor, or shoemaker, 
or carpenter, after a hard day’s work, ma play fives, or cricket, or skittles, as 
a recreation, and their strength be thereby recruited. 

In the practical education of children not intended for learned professions 
by their parents—who arrogate to themselves the power of interpreting na- 
ture—from five or six to fourteen is assumed to be the proper period for 
their learning all that can be had out of books, and from fourteen to 
twenty-one is assumed to be the period in which they are to learn trades. 
The eldest boy usually “ follows” his father’s trade—i.ec. in many cases he 
follows and never “ gets up”’ to it. In poor families all the boys “follow” 
the same trade, because there is no apprentice-fee to pay. At twenty-one, 
there are many more marred than made, passing through a baffling process 
of trying to fit themselves to a position for which they are unfitted by na- 
ture ; and hence arises what has been called the “battle of life.” 

“* Man is a sodger, and life is a faught.” 
But such a condition is abnormal to society. 

Education in the best sense is that in which the mind and body advance by 

ual steps; and in the education of the children of the State this is more 
likely to be accomplished than in already existing establishments. The 
County School should be an Industrial University for the world’s work, in 
which the students would earn their maintenance while acquiring. By 
merely giving these facilities, boys would learn from seven to fourteen all 
that they now acquire from fourteen to twenty-one. They would learn it as 
an amusement, a play, and not asa drudgery. Such a university would be 
atown in miniature. The students would perform every kind of labour 
essential to the maintenance and enjoyment of their existence, 

First would come the arts of gardening and agriculture, and dairy and sheep 
farming, with practical digging, ploughing, planting, milking, shearing, Xe. 
These would be out-door classes. Analogous to them would be classes in- 
doors giving instruction in the mechanism of gardening and agriculture, 
and poimting out the processes whereby hand-tools could become machine- 
tools, and how the other powers of nature might best be substituted for animal 
power. There would also be chemical classes teaching how to analyze soil 

and climate, and to experiment upon the processes whereby vegetables may 
be improved for man’s food so as to become quasi animal food, and solve the 
problem how we may best escape from the humiliating process of slaughtering 
the inferior animals and entombing them in our stomachs. We laugh at 
vegetarians and water-drinkers, as people who eat like beasts and drink like 
fishes, and yet look superciliously if not abhorrently on practical butchers. 
We shudder at the thought of ourselves slaughtering the lamb that we de- 
vour with carnivorous pleasure. Surely we ought not thus to make helots 
of our fellows—set them on to do agnine or bovine murder, and then hypo- 
critically hold them up to disapprobation. The butcher of the ox has a le- 
gitimate claim to be the carver at a Lord Mayor's feast. Better would it be 
had we arrived at another phase in man’s progress, when he shall cease to 
make an integral part of himself of the “ beasts that perish.” Consecutive 
training in the actual, and stimulation of the faculties to the possible, would 
bring forth a goodly crop of boy students, the future improved food-producers 
of the community. We may be told that animals are the natural food of man, 
best adapted to assimilate : but it may be answered that bogs and swamps 
are a natural condition of the earth—which nevertheless man drains and 
dissipates, with unquestioned advantage to himself. There are more things in 
heaven and earth than have yet been mastered by our chemical philo- 


sophers; and even this England of ours, where the second nature of art has | 


apparently done so much, is but yet emerging from its chrysalis condition in 
hag a better climate than Nature bestowed on the fifty-second degree of 
titude. 
Next to the production of food would come the classes studying the pre- 


servation of food ; giving a large scope for mechanical and chemical improve- | 


ment. How economically to preserve grain and vegetables and animal or 
animalized substances in large quantities, so as to be independent of seasons 
of dearth, and with the least possible waste and destruction, is an important 
problem. It will be found that we are far from the maximum in these at- 
tainments. 
The labours of these two classes, properly directed, would provide for the 
first want of the Industrial University. 
The next consideration is clothing. Leaving out of consideration the 
Preparation of material—though that also is a fitting subject—there are shoes, 
ings, and linen and cotton inner and outer clothing, and coverings for the 
1. Cutting out shoes and sewing or otherwise putting them together— 
cutting out clothes and putting them together—would furnish employment 
for the work-rooms. Independently of these practical classes, there should be 


other classes in which the principles of human clothing should be taught, | 


pointing out to the students the path of progress. How to cover the body so 
as to exclude wet and cold, and heat without interfering with the natural 
exhalations or free movement of the limbs, with the minimum cost of 
labour, would be a very fitting problem to solve. Whether it be practicable 
to improve our vegetable productions so as to be independent of the skins or 

ir, fur, or exudations of animals, for our clothing, is another question 


The third question is of light, fuel, and warmth—after “ meat and clothes,” 
fire. The preparation of tire-wood and matches, and various kinds of artificial 
fuel, might occupy practical classes, as well as gas or other works for the sup- 
ply of light to the establishment. The in-door classes would teach the che- 
mical questions of light and heat; the chemical properties of the coal used 
for producing gas, and heating retorts, and preventing the production of 
smoke ; the chemical treatment of the refuse, for manure or other pur- 
poses, the best arrangements for instantaneous light without deleterious 
manufacture, the respective advantages of coke and gas fuel, and the possi- 
bility of new forms of fuel and light. 

The next question is of buildings, dwellings, and workshops. The making of 
bricks or artificial stone, preparation of slate, and various wood and iron work, 
together with drainage and erections, are all processes for the practical classes. 
For the theoretical classes, there are the general purposes of building, durability 
of material, and shelter and warmth with light and ventilation, and baths. 
Ilow best to make the buildings fire-proof; how to make the walls homoge- 
neous, impervious, and yet not too heavy; how to make the roof most 
durable; how best to manufacture warm air to maintain a healthy warmth 
in the building; how best to supply radiant heat, and how to get rid of 
mephitic air; how to regulate dryness and moisture,—are all matters to be 
pointed out by the teacher as the scope and objects for improvement. And 
the processes for converting hand-tools into machine-tools in the various 
practical operations should be pointed out, and also the processes of lifting 
materials during erection. The well-digging and lifting of water to the top- 
most height of the building, the steam-engine as a domestic utensil for 
labour-saving operations, should not be overlooked, reducing as far as may 
be the human drudgery. . 

It is not to be supposed that every individual would be capable of compre- 
hending and practising all these varieties of knowledge and art; but it is 
most desirable that universities should exist where the whole round of 
the useful arts may be brought to bear upon one another, and where they 
may fall under the observation of boys whose imitative faculties will take 


| up and apply them for what they are best adapted, and who would not 


necessarily confine themselves to one variety, but would take up all that are 
analogous to each other. Even employments apparently opposed would be 
found adapted tothe same individual. The boy working in the garden would 
like to construct his tools in the workshop, and would in mapy cases make 
them better than the boy not understanding their uses. 

We commonly use the word * teach” as an essential process in instruction. 
It is, however, quite certain that all learning worth the name is a process 
dependent on the learner and not on the teacher. The teacher may teach a 
lesson, but it does not therefore follow that the pupil will learn; yet we 
know that numerous people acquire, without any teaching, by the simple 
process of observation and imitation. In learning trades or handicratts, 
it is not the master’s word but the pupil’s eye that instructs. A cyclo- 
peedia may describe an art in whole pages and yet not teach it. For this 
reason, it is essential that boys should behold the whole circle of the useful 
arts, and they will thus acquire those they are adapted for almost impercep- 
tibly. 

Only the circle of the arts essential to their own maintenance, conducing to 
the production of food, clothing, light, fuel, and shelter, have been pro- 
posed; but it is obvious that many arts and trades might be added to them 
connected with locomotion or taste. Some of the arts described are apparently 
better adapted for girls than for boys, but not necessarily so. There are 
many arts for which both sexes are also equally well adapted; and that 
there should be an Industrial University adapted for girls as well as for 
boys will hardly be disputed. The difference in the two sexes as regards 
manual arts chiefly consists in the physical force required. Boys or girls 
brought up in such establishments would be independent and self-maintain- 
ing wherever they might reside, in England or in acolony. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the mechanical and mental processes essential to the theory 
and practice of almost every art, would be acquired very rapidly by imitation 
under the stimulus to practice. The child gets to know the things at the 
same time that he spells their names, and learns arithmetic while measuring 
off lengths. 

It is the want of the facility for seeing the round of arts that causes people 
to take to those they are unfitted for, and thus diminishes the total amount 
of production. In an Industrial University this evil would be provided 
against, at the same time that the establishment would be self-supporting. 
The surplus work would pay for the purchase of materials, and a certain 
amount of instruction in the arts of commerce would be induced. 

It is probable that the establishment of such a university would bring 
pupils from all the industrial classes; but the first claimants should be 
** those who have no helpers’’—those without friends, or, still more unfortu- 
nate, those with discreditable relatives. It would be desirable that the com- 
paratively few without friends should not be regarded as objects of charity, 
but that they should be merged in the general industrial body, so that their 
origin might be forgotten. They ought not to be placed at a disadvantage 
by being brought up and marked as a peculiar class. By being mixed with 
others they would gradually resemble them. The evil habits would be 
swamped in the larger mass of better habits, and in a generation the class 
would disappear altogether. Children thus brought up would be ineapable 
of living in the filth and squalor which are the usual concomitants of the 


| lower thieving classes ; and as the total number of thieves lessened, the penal- 


well worth serious thinking on, when a deficiency of wool drives our manu- | 


urers to the use of “ shoddy,” or old clothing, the materials of which 
are fitted for paper rather than cloth. There is also a larger scope for the 
improvement of floor-covers, and of nocturnal clothing while sleeping, and the 
whole arrangement of beds or couches, so as best to maintain warmth while 
effectually providing for the escape of bodily exhalations. 
_In the machine processes for making miles of flat cloth webs, to cut up into 
pieces and stitch together to cover the rounded form of the human body, 
there is evidently an enormous waste of labour : stitching-machines are now 





ties would become proportionately more severe, from their greater conspicuous- 


ness. England is a valuable hive for industrial human energy to swarm 


| from to Australia, Canada, and the United States; and when the means of 


universal industrial education shall exist, very small will be the proportion 
of vicious emigrants or transports that she will send forth. Ielping the 
Banks to make paper money, or the Mint with an electrotype coinage, will 
become too beggarly a trade to be worth pursuing. 

The mode ot working in such a university would not be difficult. A per- 
centage on the result of the work would afford ample means of paying the 
teachers or pattern-setters forinitiation. The higher branch of teachers, the 
philosophical expounders of principles, it would be more difficult to attain, 
but doubtless the demand would call them forth. 

In all such establishments the practical arts essential to national defence 
might be well and easily acquired. The gymnastics would be the efficient 
use of weapons, which those adapted might learn to manufacture and repair, 
perhaps also to improve. The regular gymnastics of the Industrial Univer- 
sity might prove to be more useful than the irregular gymnastics of the Uni- 
versities in which the abstract sciences are taught. Perhaps in another 
generation the misfitting of persons to their oecupations—the great source 
of evil—might become the exception instead of the rule, and progress be less 
impeded. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Baipers ADAMS. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND WILLIAM DARGAN. 

THE meeting of Queen Victoria and William Dargan is a great 
event, although it has become for the day a hack subject of jour- 
nalism. The enterprise of Ireland, in beating every other country 
save go-ahead America in the race to imitate England’s newest 
idea and newest construction; the steady perseverance of a self- 
made man, that man an Irishman, with true Hibernian name; 
the visit of England’s Majesty to do honour to Ireland and her 
son; the contrast between this smiling present and a hideous past ; 
—these are incidents too obvious not to tempt expatiation in a 
dull off-season ; intelligence is raised too much to a general level 
for the obvious moral to escape being general property; and in 
these days of electric telegraph and printing of consummate philo- 
sophy on each historic event at sight, the great truth of the eve 
becomes the stale commonplace of the morrow. Worse still—cant 
apes the fashion of the hour, and the commonplace or the counter- 
feit pass current indiscriminately. But cant is falsehood on a 
basis of truth; commonplace has originated in an uncommon be- 
ginning, too great to remain uncommon; and truisms are often 
true. It is only the half-philosophy of exquisite coxcombry that 
can quarrel with good food because a pushing cook gives it an 
outlandish name; and humbug itself must not deprave our taste 
for the real greatness of which it is the parasite. 

It was, then, a great occasion, although everybody says so; and 
the more remarkable for the place at which it happened, although 
everybody says that also. The capital of chaotic, disaffected, help- 
less Ireland—that capital the seat of the tradition of a ruined 
trade, and not long since the ambitious squalid city of palaces and 

vigsties—to be the scene of a homage paid by Royalty to Industry, 
itself furnishing the principal element in the pageant, is really a 
tangible antithesis grand enough to be the paradox of the last 
or, old, debauched, lazy, witty Century, hobnobbing with its 
alf-grown and all-wise successor. But the very fact before us 
proves that there has been some humbug also in that beggarly 
portrait of Ould Ireland at his metropolitan residence. The leer- 
ing dog had a bank-note sowed into the ragged lining of his frieze 
coat! Sooth to say, the Crystal Palace a its accessories could 
not have existed, the bare idea of it would not have risen, if Dub- 
lin had been in so beggarly a condition, materially and morally, as 
we were made to suppose. Crystal Palaces, assemblages of the types 
of commerce in its perfect state, do not start into sudden and Pal- 
ladian existence. 

But the scene derives its most peculiar character from the meet- 
ing of the two principal persons—Queen Victoria, and “ Mr.” 
William Dargan; the sovereign of the greatest empire in the 
world, and a “ private individual” whose chief characteristic is to 
be the fit representative of a numerous class—a working man 
grown rich by industry. 

The manner of the Queen’s coming and her bearing add to the 
striking traits of this incident. The Queen of the Islands did not 
come “in state”; yet so essentially and inextricably is she sur- 
rounded by the elements of power, that the wealth which distin- 
guishes the richest country in the world, the statesmen who exer- 
cise the most independent influence in Europe, the troops which 
are still the winners of the last most signal victories on that field, 
the fleet which had just displayed a power capable of maintaining 
the naval ascendancy of Britain, were all represented around the 
——~ of the Sovereign, and the people of a state stood to welcome 

er. Her last public act was to review the greatest fleet that the 
world can assemble, and now she comes to review the excellent 
effort of Ireland in commercial pageantry. Thus incapable of lay- 
ing aside the attributes of inherent power with the sceptre of state, 
how did the Queen bear herself? Was it with the inaccessible 
sublimity of a half-deified Sultan—with the “affable ” affectation 
of an irresponsible Autocrat—or with the bluff familiarity of a 
crowned gossip, which breaks restraints of etiquette, and burlesques 
the very institution of hereditary monarchy? No: the Queen had 
a duty to perform ex officio—that of giving the highest possible re- 
cognition to the merit of a particular endeavour and of an indi- 
vidual; and her official dignity was needed for that purpose. But 
her manner to Mr. Dargan, her unaffected frankness, her visit to 
his house, her conversation, showed that the Queen, as an intelli- 
gent lady, could give the fullest appreciation to the ex-ofticio duty. 

And the man Timeclf—what if he is “not such a wonderful 
person after all”—only a successful man in trade—a hearty, honest, 
prudent fellow? Is not an honest, intelligent, enterprising man, 
enough—is not that a great work? A man whohas the energy of 
success, and the greater energy of organization not to be made self- 
ish by it—if that is “a drug” in Ireland now—we say nothing of 
England—so much the better for that happy island, then truly 
“first gem of the sea.” But at all events, William Dargan de- 

arts from the type of common men, however honest and success- 

ul. Genial a st are not always so prudent; prudent men not 
always so public-spirited as to risk eighty thousand pounds of their 
hood comnet store for their country’s honour ; successful self-made 
men not always so willing to decline a baronetey ; men who have 
risen from the working class not always so faithful to their class 
as to preserve direct communication with them. The rise of wages 
which Mr. Dargan spontaneously gave to his men, lately, showed 
a sagacious as well as a generous disposition; and the response of 
their spontaneous increase of work done showed that the Irish 
character is capable of feeling the force of motives of which we 
almost arrogate a monopoly for England. If England and Ireland 








are wed, William Dargan is not a bad specimen of the offspring 
from the union. 

The moral of the occasion is equal to all the cost and trouble of 
getting it up. It means to tell Ireland, that this is the true sys- 
tem—-commerce enlightened by science and art, inspired by gene- 
rosity: this it is which is successful; this it is which wing 
honour; this it is which cements peace. And to build up that 
precept before Ireland, William Dargan has aided in erecting that 
fane in which Queen Victoria and her assembled supporters could 
embody the admirable sermon delivered by Prince Albert be- 
fore the Great Exposition of 1851 in the London Mansionhouse, 
where he expounded the unity of mankind, the general extension of 
knowledge to all subjects and all minds, and the converging of 
science into one philosophy, teaching man how to perform his mis- 
sion so that he may be an instrument to fulfil the laws of God 
and carry the Divine blessings to their furthest reach on earth, 


COMMERCIAL CIRCULATION. 
Tur rising rate of interest in New York as well as in England has 
begun to attract attention. It is accompanied by a decline in the 
state of the exchange with England, and a sudden fall ranging 
from 5 to 15 per cent in all the best of the established “ securities,” 
This has been ascribed to the erroneous policy of the banks in 
contracting their issues; but we think that the Daily News 
at once refutes this imputation, by showing that the accommo- 
dation had been extended, until a very fractional contraction at 
the latest moment, when the “tightness” had rather relaxed; 
and = reminding us that the banks have long been bound to 
publish quarterly accounts, so that no such disturbance could 
suddenly arise from that source. The accumulations in the Trea- 
sury of the United States, however questionable in policy, have 
been equally gradual, and they as little account for the sudden 
tightness. The actual state of trade, however, is quite sufficient 
to account for the phenomenon. Although the gold-discovery 
in California and Australia added considerably to the amount 
of specie in circulation, it operated still more largely as an 
impulse to trade, and merchants on both sides of the Atlantic have 
been “going it.” The New York Courter and Enquirer shows 
that there has been an extraordinary demand for remittances to 
Europe in payment of foreign goods imported. During the first 
seven months of 1852, the amount of imports at New York was 
74,237,000 dollars against 117,915,000 dollars in the same period 
of 1853, the figures for July alone being respectively 12,942,000 
dollars and 20,078,000 dollars; while the exports for the same 
period were, in goods 28,398,000 dollars against 33,804,000 dollars, 
in specie 15,000,596 against 12,000,580. The duties collected at 
the port of New York for the last financial year were 38,783,000 
dollars against 28,910,000 dollars for the year preceding. The ge- 
neral result is equivalent, the New York journal ini, to an 
increased debt of 43,000,000 in the seven months of 1853, and is 
“quite enough to account for the draught upon the strong-boxes 
of the city and country banks.” The other States oll show 
figures in proportion. In short, “ over-trading prevails not only 
in one city but in all quarters of the country.” In this large 
amount of trading, from which our manufacturing districts have 
benefited so much, the United States appear at the moment some- 
what to have anticipated their own produce available for returns, 

We have repeatedly shown that the effect of the gold-discoveries 
was augmented to an incalculable extent by the emigration and 
other circumstances in the state of the commercial world, which 
caused a new distribution of industry, and tended especially to 
stimulate that species of production which goes to supply the 
largest number of consumers. The extent and the suddenness of 
this expansion, however, put the existing stores of capital to the 
strain to meet such sudden opportunities ; and hence, we believe, 
that tightness in the money-market which has been observed on 
both sides of the Atlantic, enhanced by excessive trade on the 
other side, if not to a slight extent on ourown. Before she can be 
quite free from her tightness, America must have made some way 
in redressing these arrears. 

We have our own difficulty to contend with. Our harvest is 
calculated to be something under the average ; and as unquestion- 
ably an enlarged amount of means is in the hands of the people, 
the demand will be in excess on that of previous years with a short- 
er supply at home. For other supplies we colonise a considerable 
degree, no doubt, upon America; and here our difficulty tends to 
correct their difficulty ; in other words, the exchange which they 
have in some degree anticipated will be proportionably balanced 
by their exports of grain. This is but one illustration of the ef- 
fect of free trade, which enables the fluctuations of one country to 
correct those of another. By this means, the people of the two 
countries are becoming connected as closely as the members of two 
families living together in the same town and trading together. 
There was a time when war used to be spoken of as a means of 
wiping off old debts; but here we observe that as fast as a debt oc- 
curs on one side, it has to be redeemed by a debt incurred on the 
other, and the welfare of each is involved for a time of indefinite 





) extension in that alternation of debt incurred. 


We call it “debt,” and on the commercial accounts, taken in 
this view, the phrase is correct; but we must remember that the 
debt is but the financial representative of substantial benefits 
already received. The immense trade which has taken place be- 
tween England and America has been neither more nor less than 
an exchange of substantial benefits. Each country is much better 
off than it was before: the people are better fed, actually in better 
and more substantial flesh; they are in better heart; better sup- 
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i ith employment, and enjoying better prospects; therefore 

ee opel politically, = well as commercially. The “ dif- 
ficulty,” as it appears to be for the moment, is simply the index to 
an opportunity which one country or other has not yet had the 
full means of improving. If there is a balance of production on 
the side of England, the people in the United States have but to 
set their energetic hands to their rich fields of employment, and 
they can make up the arrears in the produce of their industry. In 
proportion as they do that, we by our industry can earn the fruits 
of theirs. Were it not for free trade, these balances of trade 
would be half-real, half-mysterious difficulties, by no means capable 
of this simple and substantial solution. By favour of free trade, 
our difficulties have been converted into opportunities. The Ame- 
rican market, or vast assemblage of markets, forms one of the 
most valuable regions commercially in connexion with our own; 
but the same principles which are illustrated by the recent facts 
in the state of trade between the two countries apply equally to 
Australia, and in a greater or less degree to those countries 
with which we are in trading communication. It is both a solace 
to the mind and an instructive truth for us to remember, that 
what we now call shortness of money is not an absolute short- 


coming of means such as may occur in a country unproductive or | 
| court, Austria has almost cut herself off from a regular appeal to 


wasteful in its finance, but is simply a shortcoming in comparison 
with the opportunities that are constantly opening before our com- 
merce. 





AUSTRIA AND AMERICA. 
Tue general tendency of the relations between Great Britain and 
the United States is towards a better understanding; not an alli- 
ance offensive and defensive, according to the old interpretation 
of that phrase, but a natural approximation of all parties who are 
engaged in disclosing the solid — upon which their approach 
or joint action is reciprocally beneficial. To neither country, for 
instance, can it be advantageous that there should be outstanding, 
unsettled, and questionable claims; that there should be frequent 
disputes on the indefinable water-boundary of a fishery; or that 
they should continue to exclude each other’s produce, to the loss of 
both. The Commission which has been appointed under the con- 
vention for the settlement of claims, followed by the endeavour to 
arrange a treaty on the subject of the fisheries and other questions 
between the States and our Colonies, are examples of this joint en- 
deavour. In all these cases, it may be said that the concession 
which is asked by one ‘would not be more beneficial to that 
party than to the other. This endeavour to promote a clear under- 
standing upon the basis of solid facts and material things, is a 
striking contrast with the state of the relations between the United 
States and Austria; powers which, for almost abstract questions of 
the vaguest possible kind, are getting up a quarrel upon a point of 
honour, and risking an inextricable entanglement. 

There are scarcely two powers in the world that would on 
most grounds stand more apart than Austria and the United States. 
America is commercial, Austria is not so; America is democratic, 
Austria absolute ; America is maritime, Austria for the most part 
inland and maritime only by ambition ; other states stand between 
them, and their points of contact are few. Both might existin the 
world and scarcely interfere with each other. It would perhaps 
be best for both, at present, if each were courteously to ignore the 
existence of the other. A serious question might be discussed, as 
to the good taste, propriety, or policy of the noisy demonstrations 
in America, official as well as popular, on behalf of an Hungarian 
leader who had endeavoured to subvert the royal house of Austria ; 
but the Government of America is as little open to personal cor- 
rection as that of Austria. The Kossta affair, no doubt, more 
nearly concerned Austria; and, prima facie, it may be admitted 
that Austria had a right to demand that a refugee deported from 
Turkish dominions should not return. But the Kossta question 
does not stand in any clear and isolated position; and the pro- 
ceedings which Austria has taken to secure what she believes to 
be her right are questionable not only in law, nor only in reason, 
but still more in policy. 

Austria claims the right to enforce the deportation of Kossta 
under stipulations with Turkey, and it is said that the Turkish 
authority had given the commander of the Austrian vessel leave 
to capture the Hungarian refugee: but in the eyes of Captain 
Ingraham of the corvette St. Louis, Kossta was a man bearing an 
United States passport, and possibly also bearing the character of 
an American citizen by naturalization. In those respects, the 
Turkish surrender did not concern Captain Ingraham ; and when 
the Austrian officer seized the refugee by force, Captain Ingraham 
recovered him by threat of force. The conduct of both officers is 
open to serious question; but there are other questions of which 

e solution is by no means to be presumed by either side. For 
example, is Kossta an American citizen, or is he not? If he is a 
naturalized American, does his naturalization give him protection 
beyond the boundaries of the Union, especially as against the 
sovereign in whose dominions he was born? Does the Turkish 
stipulation with Austria, stated to permit forcible seizure in 
Smyrna, preclude the subject of another foreign power from resist- 
— upon a colourable denizen of that other power ? 

Yhere important and unsettled questions arise, it is desirable 
to og noon them with the utmost regularity of procedure. Aus- 
tria, however, appears to us to have taken a course very unusual, 
and very inconvenient. The Government at Vienna has issued a 
circular note, stating the case generally, and making a complaint 
to the nations, that the Captain of the United States has made 
war; an infraction, it is contended, of public law, aggravated by 








its having been committed in the port of a neutral power. The 
retort is obvious—that the Austrian Captain had equally infringed 
the sacredness of a neutral port: but if that be overruled by the 
special stipulation, there is still a more serious flaw in the pro- 
ceedings of the Austrian Government. What representation has 
been made to the United States? What reply has been received ? 
The conduct of Captain Ingraham is a very proper subject for ac- 
cusal and explanation; but until it was explicitly adopted by his 
own Government in a categorical reply to the statement on the 

art of the Austrian Government, America is not really brought 
into court, and thus the foreign powers are called upon by Austria 
to form conclusions upon an ex-parte case. 

The relations in which the two powers stand greatly aggravate 
the inconvenience of this course. On more than one occasion the 
American Government has shown no indisposition to undertake a 
quarrel with Austria, and Austria shows no disposition to shrink : 
but it is desirable for the peace of Europe that neither nation 
should be driven to extremities. The collective opinion of Europe 
would be the best check; but the form in which Austria makes 
the present appeal not only fails to facilitate the intervention of 
other states, but almost precludes them by its illogical reasoning 
and irregular appeal. Without a well-ascertained locus standi in 


law upon the subject; and should actual extremities ensue, it is 
ver difficult to see how any of the powers could interfere on be- 
half of one which has rendered its case technically so difficult to 
approach. It is not very probable that the American Govern- 
ment, as such, will take any proceedings against the Austrian 
empire, but there is sufficient irregular enterprise in the United 
States to make political or pecuniary capital out of the Austrian 
empire: if that power should place itself even for a brief space 
beyond the pale of the public law, its house is not so solid that it 
can afford to risk even improbable hazards. Other powers, which 
must feel a very imperfect sympathy with the Austrian dynasty 
or policy, would yet do their best to sustain the peace of Furope, 
if an appeal were made to them in some form less seriously incon- 
venient than the present. 





PROTESTANT BURIAL AT MADRID. 
Spar has just made a great concession to England—the privilege 
of burial in a Protestant cemetery near Madrid! After having 
been entreated for half a century, Spain has yielded. Three years 
ago the correspondence on the subject was proceeding, and it is 
closed with the concession. But there are conditions,—there is to 
be no church or other sign of a temple, no sign of public or private 
worship, not even any “ indication ” that such service is performed; 
and the conveyance of dead bodies is to be without “any sort of 
pomp or —- The position of Protestants is so subordinate 
to that of Roman Catholics, that the very corpse is not recognized. 
The remains of a Roman Catholic are something sacred, especially 
if he has had worldly rank: the body is conveyed to the tomb, 
exalted on a bier, attended by a regiment of priests and friars, 
black, white, and grey, shielded for ceremony by gorgeous ca- 
nopy; interred in a dim religious light specially made to 
impress the beholders. But the body of the Protestant is a some- 
thing to be ashamed of; it is refuse, to be carried away without 
publicity, and buried out of sight, without its being supposed that 
any religious feelings attend that last act of hiding up the human 
rubbish. This is the relative position of the Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic according to the Spanish views. No wonder that 
Lord Howden’s indignant feelings break out in language seldom 
permitted to the measured phrase of diplomacy— 

*T hasten to finish this communication, as it is impossible to make it 
without a feeling of irritation. If, in the streets of London, whither I am 
going, I have the misfortune to meet a Spaniard carried (with ‘ publicity’) 
to the grave, while reverently uncovering myself as the corpse passes, my 
sorrow will be tempered by the feeling that he is buried like a Christian, and 
my pride will be graiified by thinking that this homage has been paid to one 
of God’s creatures by Christians who are my countrymen.” 

Spain has always professed to maintain a certain degree of in- 
dependence of Rome ; an independence, indeed, which she has used 
almost for the purpose of a certain competition in intolerance. To 
Rome we owe Infallibility; to Spain, the Inquisition, which 
scourged denial of that infallibility. Spain still preserves her re- 
ligious independence, and uses it to insult her English allies as 
they are sent to the grave. 

That any such intolerance is necessary to preserve intact the 
national faith, is disproved by our own experience. Where is the 
danger to our Protestantism because a Spanish gentleman can 
be carried to the grave with the respect due to himas a fellow 
creature? But it is not only in Protestant countries that we ma 
find a case: at Cagliari, as General Tox testifies, an Engli 
gentleman may be conveyed in procession from the town to the 
Protestant cemetery outside; nay, the guard at the outer gate will 
turn out, “as it does to Roman Catholic funerals,” and “ the whole 
demeanour of the population, including the priests, is respectful 
and decent,” many entering the cemetery and remaining uncovered 
during the reading of the funeral service. 

It is, we believe, the fault of Englishmen if Spain has not lon 
since conceded a fuller recognition of the right of Protestant buri 
Recent events have shown that in these matters concessions are 
obtained exactly in proportion to the firmness and decision of those 
who ask reasonable privileges. Holland furnishes us with a case 
in point. The King of Prussia had a long squabble with Rome 
about mixed marriages ; we in this country had a desperate panic 
about an “ hierarchical invasion” ; and in Holland they had exactl 
the same kind of hierarchical invasion, only that with them it too 
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a more positively aggressive form. Rome not only intended to 

in a surreptitious advantage, but took practical steps towards 

oing so. The Pope negotiated the admission of his dignita- 
ries, and obtained the right to introduce them upon condition 
of specifically asking leave of the state. After waiting some 
time, he did introduce them, without asking leave; and some 
appearances made the Dutch imagine that their Court was inclined 
to wink at the encroachment. There was a “ Ministerial crisis” ; 
a popular Ministry was appointed, and that Ministry has been 
passing a bill on the subject of religious liberty. Does this bill 
“prohibit” Roman dignitaries? Not at all; it simply permits 
them: but they are required to come before the proper authorities, 
to ask leave to pursue their ayocations explicitly, and to register 
themselves for what they are. As a corroborative, recognizing 
that victory over Popish encroachment, the Pope has authorized 
Bishops in Holland to take oaths entailing civil obligations ; in 
other words, as the Hollanders neither exclude, nor persecute, nor 
ignore his emissaries, but only oblige them to show themselves and 
to recognize their civil responsibilities, he permits them—that is, 
‘lie does what the Hollanders compel him to do. Now, we believe 
that England could establish a Protestant cemetery within a con- 
venient distance of Madrid, if England chose to exercise her power 
and influence for that purpose. 


THE THIRD PERIOD OF ASSURANCE. 

Tur beneficial action of last session was by no means confined to 
its work in the making of statutes; the work done by its Select 
Committees was in some cases not less substantial. The result of 
the inquiry into Assurance Associations is a signal instance, not 

on account of the great ability with which the labour was 
performed, but more on account of the sterling fairness which was 
perhaps the most valuable element in the devotion of the members 
to their work, and still more on account of the manner in which 
the report clears the way for farther action. 

Very few instances have occurred in the history of Parliament in 
which so marked a tribute has been paid tocandour. In his speech 
on the motion for a Select Committee, Mr. Wilson cited many 
alarming stories as to the unsubstantial if not fraudulent 
character of Assurance Associations got up under the Joint- 
Stock Companies Act—the number that appeared only to 
sink—the evasion of the enactments requiring registration and 
caw pe of accounts—and the large amount of money in- 

sted to such very suspicious depositaries. The report now pre- 
sents a different story. It appears that frauds were attempted 
only in a very few cases, of a notorious kind, and as little reflect- 
ing upon the general character of Assurance Associations as the 
case of the Earl of Stirling reflects upon the Scottish Peerage, or 
that of Fauntleroy upon London bankers. The dangers which 
were supposed to have been incurred under the evasion of the 
Joint-Stock Companies Act now shrink into the possibility that 
dangers might arise henceforward through the essentially defective 
character of that act; and all parties, indeed, are agreed on the neces- 
sity of amending it. It is true that of the 311 companies projected, 

y 140 werecompletely registered, andonly 96 continue to exist and 
transact business; but in how many branches of commerce, espe- 
cially in any new direction, do the completed undertakings amount 
to more than a minority of the prospectuses ? how many honestly 
intended patents are worked out? Of the defunct companies, 
many have been absorbed into others, on a principle similar to 
that of railway amalgamation. When we consider that this re- 
port is due to Mr. Wilson, we cannot refuse to acknowledge the 
moral courage and the candour with which he has performed his 

There is no attempt to back up ideas originally based on a 
less complete view of the facts than the Committee itself has fur- 
nished, no straining to make the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade appear to have been infallibly “in the right.” In itself 
that example of candour is a valuable contribution to the public 
service. 

We are glad to perceive that the Committee proposes amend- 
ments which tend to simplify and not to complicate the laws re- 
lating to Joint-Stock Companies and Assurance Associations. The 
first result of the Committee is to assuage many of the alarms occa- 
sioned by the controversy which has been going on, and to show 
that, however ineffective the statutes on the subject may be, there 
are causes at work which more effectually check unsound enter- 

ise in this direction than any statute control could do. And 

e reason is obvious. A premium on insurance is not only a 
periodical tax, but it is a tax voluntarily incurred, and it is always 
a heavy one: the motives to undergo it must be powerful, but 
they depend so entirely on confidence in the stability of the asso- 
ciation or company selected by the insurer, that he will not incur 
that tax until he shall have convinced himself that he may do so 
with a fair reliance. Hence, unless a company can place honest 
testimony before its customers, it will not obtain customers ; and it 
is probable that this very check explains the fact that so many 
a ae with ingenious and attractive proposals, have failed 

become embodied in real companies “transacting business.” 
That it has been effectual thus far, is proved by the fact that the 
non-payment of a lawful policy is an event that has not yet oc- 

; and that the Committee admits the general soundness, 
where it began by expecting to find general unsoundness. But 
if the attempts to secure the same results by statutory enactments 

even an apparent success, the next result would be to super- 
sede the anxious caution that has hitherto proved so efficacious; 
and thus to substitute an artificial machinery, liable to be abused 
and to decay, for a living action. 








| The most useful and general effect of the report is to supersede 

and settle the long controversy between the old and the new com. 
panies. The controversy was idle in its nature, but substantial ip 
the inconveniences it caused, if in no other way than by unsettling 
men’s minds on the general subject of insurance. The Joint-Stock 
Companies Act passed in 1844, and companies formed since that 
date, are obliged to observe certain rules in the way of registra. 
tion and publicity, spared to the others. That statute marks the 
separation between the first and second periods of insurance, 
Since 1844, but independently of the statute, several improvements 
have been introduced into the scientifie laws of insurance. The 
principal perhaps are, that while a capital is subscribed by sub- 
stantial persons, it is not all paid up; and that the business of as. 
surance is expanded beyond the posthumous payment of a sum of 
money. These improvements are strictly in accordance with the 
fundamental principle of insurance. In a given number of men, it 
is sure that some will die prematurely within a certain period, but 
that most will live and continue to support their families. The 
death of either one is absolute ruin and destruction to his dependents; 
but by extending the loss over all it becomes a burden scarcely 
felt. In this way, every man can “insure” a certain means to 
his dependents, although each and all of those men could not accu- 
mulate the amount sufficient to secure the same absolute result in 
each and all those cases; that surety is effected by providing for 
the chance which affects all, of a calamity which can only affect a 
few. That is the principle; but it applies to every species of dis- 
astrous chance—to shipwreck, for instance. It may also be ap- 
plied to contingencies not strictly of the disastrous kind, such as 
the possible existence, at a given date, of a child needing to be 
educated. Many children are born, for each one of whom the parents 
would desire to secure education; but it is possible that death or 
change of circumstances may supersede the necessity when the 
time comes: you can now provide for it by insurance. The pro- 
vision of a capital subscribed, but not all locked up, is another ap- 
plication of the same principle to the capital itself. Ifa number 
of men guarantee the amount of money needed, its production 
when requisite is certified, without the waste of calling it all 
in. Such are the main characteristics of the “new system”: 
the old offices, constructed for another system, declared these 
extensions “ dangerous.” The cry, retorted the new companies, 
was the complaint of the hen whose ducklings take to the water. 
The Committee, as well as experience, confirms the principles of 
the new system. But the controversy will be dead as soon as 
Parliament shall adopt that simpler law which, securing a fair 
publicity for all, shall place the old and new companies on the 
same footing; and then, in lieu of mere accusations against a rival 
system, long experience may usefully teach the public how to esti- 
mate the calculations of the offices competing for its favour, and 
how to exercise that personal caution which cannot be supplied by 
statute. 





RELATION OF CLIENT AND LAWYER. 
However little the Smyth case can have answered the purpose of 
the man who claimed the property, it will not be entirely without 
beneficial result, since it has put in a very strong light a moral 
which has not escaped the veel profession. Some time ago it was 
argued, that a barrister becomes completely the agent and adyo- 
eate of his client, engaged solely to present all that may be said on 
| the side of that client, and disengaged from any moral responsi- 
bility as to the merits of the case. This doctrine, however, al- 
though it was convenient for the consciences of professional men 
less sensitive than Romilly, could not be sustained entirely ; and bar- 
risters have gone to the equally erroneous opposite extreme—that of 
throwing up a brief as soon as a grossly fraudulent character was ex- 
posed in their case. Mr. Bovyill threw up his brief in the Smyth case, 
and in doing so, we think, violated the true principle upon which a 
barrister should act; a principle which has not been unrecognized 
by the profession. It is, that the barrister is engaged for the pur- 
pose of seeing that his client be treated according to law and in no 
other way; that he have all the evidence that can be procured and 
set forth for him ; that the evidence be taken according to rule and 
practice ; that the judge charge the jury according to law and rule; 
in short that the whole proceedings be regular and complete 
in all that is required on the part of the client. Acting on this 
principle, the barrister can retain his brief to the last, as well as 
on the principle of absolute agency; but he is not required to be 
an accomplice in suborning false evidence, or in setting forth 
pleas that he knows to be fraudulent; nor is he bound to an- 
ticipate the judgment by a declaration of the verdict in the act of 
throwing up his brief. 
This principle has been recognized so far that there is a prospect 
of its becoming more generally adopted as the rule of the pro- 
fession. But the Smyth case suggests to us, that it may very 
properly be extended to the other half of the profession—the at- 
tornies. They are bound to exercise discretion in their conduct 
with their clients, otherwise they become parties to conspiracy and 
fraud. Considering all the opportunities that a man in the profes- 
sion has of discriminating, it is difficult to find him thus placed and 
to acquit him either of an extraordinary degree of dulness or of 
‘culpable knowledge. It is, for example, excessively difficult to 

understand how any professional man could see Smyth, hear him 
| tell his lies—nay, take them down in writing in order to insert 
| them in the brief—and not understand the whole character of the 
| fraud. Now no attorney would put himself into this position, how- 
| ever fraudulent his client might be, if he confined himself to the 
| principle which we have mentioned as adopted by barristers. 
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READE’S CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE.* 
Ix these days of literary gold-beating, when an ingot of matter is 
enerally hammered out into that acreage of flimsy leaf which sub- 
uently figures in a three-volume form on the shelves of the cir- 
aa ting library, it is refreshing to take up a novel in one volume, 





a - es . 
—all the more when, in the compass of 330 pages of large type, is 
compressed more of thought, pathos, humour, and character, than 
goes to the furnishing forth of many tons of ordinary fiction. 

Mr. Reade, the writer of the story of Pey Woffington, already 
noticed in the Spectator, has done himself more justice in his pre- 
sent than in his earlier effort. But even in this his second novel, 
the promise goes far beyond the performance ; or rather, the evi- 
dence of power is clearly accompanied by marks of deficiency in 
that workmanly skill which uses materials with the best effect. 
With a faculty of condensed expression, which bespeaks the habit 
of concentrated thought; a rhythmical style, which is rarely ap- 
preciated nowadays, and therefore little sought after; quaint and 
original humour; that passionate sympathy with his own crea- 
tions which must awaken corresponding emotion in genial readers ; 
a sure and telling touch in descriptive passages; a keen eye for 
the dramatic in character ; and, crowning and mellowing all these, 
a genuine and kindly pathos,—Mr. Reade has written a book 
which will be thrown on one side by some readers, as a bundle of 
impertinent quaintnesses, but which, with those who do not eat 
their kernel in the husk, may become a book of predilection—a 
book often read in, cherished as much for what it suggests and 
sets working in the reader’s mind as for what it contains of the 
writer’s. In short, it is an odd book—and odd books are not 
for “the general”: but, on the other hand, it is this very quality 
which kindles that rare affection which some books phic Mien § 
makes certain volumes, as it were, personal friends, and begets for 
their author the feeling we have for the parents of those we love. 

This oddness, when many readers feel the sympathy we have 
referred to, is called “originality”; when the circle of sym- 
pathizers is narrow, let that circle call it what they will, the crowd 
sets it down as “eccentricity.” But even the eccentric writer 
often compels the world without to enter into his magic ring 
and to bow to his charm. Then his “eccentricity” becomes a 
fashion—a rage often, and acquires imitators, and is worked till 
the brains that gave vitality to the quaint body are quite out, and 
the body expires in contortions. This has been the history of 
Thomas Carlyle and his manner. The earnest face behind that 
German mask, which only the few saw at first, has made its under- 
influence felt by thousands, and Carlylese is now one of the acere- 
dited dresses of unformed wits, in their progress towards a garb of 
their own. 

Mr. Reade’s mannerism is not as startling as Mr. Carlyle’s, 
but it is as much his own. There is no mistaking it. It rejects 
expletives ; has an aversion to the ordinary hinges and hooks-and- 
eyes of phrase ; proceeds by jerks and jolts; is antithetic, figura- 
tive, and alittle oracular. But in our progress over the ruts 
which make Mr. Reade’s pages roughish reading, we come ever and 
anon on a pregnant thought, a terse definition, a subtile distine- 
tion, a vivid picture, or a genuine touch of feeling, which recon- 
ciles us to the ruggedness of the ground we have traversed. The 
weak point in Christie Johnstone is the story; which is made up 
of good elements, but so put together ,that the effect of reality is 
not attained. 

Viscount Ipsden, a blasé nobleman, “used up” for want of an 
emotion, and unhinged by a fair cousin’s rejection of his suit, is 
despatched by Dr. Aberford, a peremptory physician of the Aber- 
nethy order, to yacht it off Granton Pier; not for sea-air only, but 
with the recommendation— 

“« Make acquaintance with all the people of low estate, who have time to 
be bothered with you ; learn their ways, their minds, and above all their 
troubles.’ 

“*Won't all this bore me?’ suggested the writer. 

“You will see. Relieve one fellow creature every day, and let Mr. Saun- 
ders book the circumstances.’ 

“*T shall like this part,’ said the patient, laying down his pen. ‘How 
clever of you to think of such things !—may not I do two sometimes?’ 

“Certainly not ; one pill per day—Write, Fish the herring! (that beats 
deer-stalking.) Run your nose into adventures at sea; live on tenpence, 
and earn it.’ ”’ 

Apropos of his Lordship’s railway ride to Edinburgh, Mr. Reade 
writes— 

“ Journeys of a few hundred miles are no longer described. You exchange 
a dead chair for a living chair; Saunders puts in your hand a new tale like 
this; you mourn the superstition of booksellers, which still inflicts uncut 
leaves upon humanity, though tailors do not send home coats with the sleeves 
stitched up, nor chambermaids put travellers into apple-pie beds as well as 
damp sheets. You rend and read, and are at Edinburgh, fatigued, more or 
less, but not by the journey.” 

This is the picture he saw from the Firth side— 

“Tt was the afternoon of the day succeeding his arrival. The Fifeshire 
hills, seen across the Firth from his windows, were beginning to take their 
charming violet tinge ; a light breeze ruffled the blue water into a smile; the 
shore was tranquil, and the sea full of noiseless life, with the craft of all 
sizes gliding and dancing and curtseying on their trackless roads. 

‘The air was tepid, pure, and sweet as heaven: this bright afternoon, 

Nature had grudged nothing that could give fresh life and hope to such dwell- 


, 


ers in dust and smoke and vice as were there, to look awhile on her clean | 


face and drink her honeyed breath. 
“This young gentleman was not insensible to the beauty of the scene. 
He was a little lazy by nature, and made lazier by the misfortune of wealth ; 
ut he had sensibilities: he was an artist of great natural talent; had he 


* Christie Johnstone: a Novel. 
Published by Bentley, 





By Charles Reade, Author of “‘ Peg Woffington.” | 


only been without a penny, how he would have handled the brush! And 
then, he was a mighty sailor; if he had sailed for biscuit a few years, how 
he would have handled a ship! 

**As he was, he had the eye of a hawk for Nature’s beauties, and the sea 


| always came back to him like a friend after an absence. 


“This scene, then, curled round his heart a little; and he felt the good 
hysician was wiser than the tribe that go by that name, and strive to build 
ealth on the sandy foundation of drugs.” 

Here, while looking for the “lower classes,” he encounters the 
heroine of the story, Christie Johnstone, a Newhaven fisher lass; 
who, with her companion, Jean Carnie, is ths ushered in to the 
reader and Lord Ipsden. 

“On their heads they wore caps of Dutch or Flemish origin, with a broad 

lace border, stiffened and arched over the forehead, about three inches high, 
leaving the brow and cheeks unencumbered. 
_ “ They had cotton jackets, bright red and yellow, mixed in patterns, con- 
fined at the waist by the apron-strings, but bobtailed below the waist ; short 
woollen petticoats, with broad vertical stripes, red and white, most vivid in 
colour; white worsted stockings, and neat though high-quartered shoes. 
Under their jackets they wore a thick spotted cotton handkerchief, about one 
inch of which was visible round the lower part of the throat. 

“Of their petticoats, the outer one was kilted, or gathered up towards the 
front, and the second, of the same colour, hung in the usual way. 

** Of these young women, one had an olive complexion, with the red blood 
mantling under it, and black hair, and glorious black eyebrows. 

“The other was fair, with a massive but ay throat, as white as milk ; 
glossy brown hair, the loose threads of which glittered like gold, and a blue 
eye, which being contrasted with dark eyebrows and lashes, took the lu- 
minous effect peculiar to that rare beauty. 

‘** Their short petticoats revealed a neat ankle and a leg with a noble swell ; 
for Nature, when she is in earnest, builds beauty on the ideas of ancierit 
sculptors and poets, not of modern poetasters, who, with their airy-like sylphs 
and their smoke-like verses, fight for want of fleshin woman and want of fact 
in poetry as parallel beauties, 

**These women had a grand corporeal trait ; on had never known a cor- 
set, so they were straight as javelins: they could lift their hands above their 
heads!—actually! Their supple persons moved as Nature intended; every 
gesture was ease, grace, and freedom. 

“What with their own radiance, and the snowy cleanliness and bright- 
ness of their costume, they came like meteors into the apartment.” 

Christie Johnstone is, we must be allowed to think—pace Mr. 
Reade—such a phenomenon as the gude folk of Edinburgh will 
find it difficult to believe in. Still, though to prosaic minds per- 
haps a fanciful creation, she is a very charming one; and the au- 
thor has combined, in her, imagination and worldliness, romance 
and shrewd sense, masculine energy and feminine tenderness, into 
so graceful and loveable a whole, that we should not be surprised 
if he sent half the youngsters of the long vacation to Newhaven 
in search of Christie Johnstones, among the stout-limbed, free- 
tongued, many-coloured, Rubens-hued creel-carriers of the “ auld 
toon.” 

Lord Ipsden relieves poverty, saves ships in distress, fishes “ the 
herrin’,” and becomes the providence of a young — Charles 
Gatty, Christie Johnstone’s lover, and a type of the Preraphaelite 
school, with its passion for the truth of nature, and its belief in 
accurate renderings as the groundwork of art. In this gallant 
style he flings down his glove, the champion of the art against the 
artifice of painting. 

“*The world will not always put up with the humbugs of the brush, who, 
to imitate Nature, turn their back on her. Paint an out o’ door scene in- 
doors! I swear by the sun, it’s a lie!—the one stupid, impudent lie, that 
glitters amongst the lies of vulgar art, like Satan amongst Belial, Mammon, 
and all those beggars.’ 

*** Now look here; the barren outlines of a scene must be looked at, to be 
done; hence the sketching system slop-sellers of the Academy! but the 
million delicacies of light, shade, and colour, can be trusted to memory, can 
they ? 

*** It's a lie big enough to shake the earth out of her course: if ony nant 
of the work could be trusted to memory or imagination, it happens to be the 
bare outlines, and they can’t. The million subtilties of light and colour, 
learn them by heart, and say them off on canvass !—the highest angel in the 
sky must have his eye upon them, and look devilish sharp too, or he shan’t 
paint them: I give him Charles Gatty’s word for that.’ 

“*That’s very eloquent, I call it,’ said Jones. 

** Yes,’ said poor old Grove, ‘ the lad will never make a painter.’ 

*** Yes, I shall, Grove ; at least I hopeso; but it must bea long time first.’ 
“**T never knew a painter who could talk and paint both,’ explained Mr. 

Grove. 

“** Very well,’ said Gatty. ‘Then I'll say but one word more, and it is 
this. The artitice of painting is old enough to die; it is time the art was 
born. Whenever it does come into the world, you will see no more dead 
corpses of trees, grass, and water, robbed of their life, the sun-light, and flung 
upon canvass in a studio, by the light of a cigar, and a lie—and 4 

‘*** How much do you expect for your picture?’ interrupted Jones. 

“What is that to do with it? With these little swords,’ (waving his 
brush,) ‘ we'll fight for nature-light, truth-light, and sun-light, against a 
world in arms,—no, worse, in swaddling-clothes.’ 

‘** With these little swerrds,’ replied poor old Grove, ‘we shall cut our 
own throats, if we go against people's prejudices.’ 

“The young artist laughed the old daubster a merry defiance, and then 
separated from the party, for his lodgings were down the street.”’ 

Gatty’s love for Christie is frowned on by his mother; and it is 
not till the lad has been saved from drowning by Christie John- 
stone, and exchanged pistol-shots with Lord Ipsden, in a duel 
arising out of groundless jealousy of his lordship, that the course 
of true love floats the artist and his fisher-bride into smooth water. 
But the story is of little importance in this volume, in comparison 
with the delicate observation and pregnant thought which may 
be found throughout. The last pages close like a strain of solemn 
music. Especially admirable are the scenes of Newhaven life; 
which have a vividness of reality hardly inferior to Scott’s picture 
of a similar subject in Zhe Anteqguary. 

Our space will only allow us to give one example. Gatty, 
swimming in the Firth, is drifting out to sea by the turn of the 
tide. Christie, with her young brother Flucker and another boy, 
have put out to save him. 

“‘ Christie's boat was now seen standing out from the pier. Sandy Liston, 
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casting a contemptuous look on all the rest, lifted himself lazily into the 
herring-boat, and looked seaward. His manner changed in a moment. 

« ¢ The deevil !’ cried he; ‘ the tide’s turned! You wi’ your glass, could 
you no see yon man’s drifting oot to sea?’ 

“© Hech!’ cried the women, ‘ he’ll be drooned—he’ll be drooned !’ 

“© Yes; he’ll be drooned!’ cried Sandy, ‘if yon lassie does na come 
alongside him deevelish quick—he’s sair spent, I doot.’ 

“ Two spectators were now added to the scene, Mrs, Gatty and Lord Ipsden. 
Mrs. Gatty inquired what was the matter. 

‘“«¢ Iv’s a mon drooning,’ was the reply. . : 

‘“‘ The poor fellow wyom Sandy, by aid of his glass, now discovered to be 
in a worn-out condition, was about half a mile east of Newhaven pier-head, 
and unfortunately the wind was nearly due east. Christie was standing 
north-north-east, her boat-hook jammed against the sail, which stood as flat 
as a knife. 

“ The natives of the Old Town were now seen pouring down to the pier 
and the beach, and strangers were collecting like bees. 

* * After wit is everybody’s wit !’—Old Proverb. 

*‘ The affair was in the Johnstones’ hands. 

“ ¢ That boat is not going tothe poor man,’ said Mrs. Gatty ; ‘it is turning 
its back upon him.’ 

“« « She canna lie in the wind’s eye, for as clever as she is,’ answered a fish- 
wife. 

“¢T ken wha it is,’ suddenly squeaked a little fishwife; ‘it’s Christie 
Johnstone’slad—it’s yon daft painter fr’ England. Hech!’ cried she, suddenly, 
observing Mrs. Gatty, ‘ it’s your son, woman.’ 

“ The unfortunate woman gave a fearful scream, and flying like a tiger on 
Liston, commanded him ‘ to go straight out to sea, and save her son.’ 

“ Jean Carnie seized her arm: ‘ Div ye see yon boat?’ cried she; ‘and div 
ye mind Christie, the lass wha’s hairt ye hae broken?—a weel, woman, tt’s 
just a race between Deeth and Cirsty Johnstone for your son.’ 

** The poor old woman swooned dead away : they carried her into Christie 
Johnstone’s house, and laid her down, then hurried back,—the greater terror 
absorbed the less, 

** Lady Barbara Sinclair was there from Leith, and, seeing Lord Ipsden 
standing in the boat with a fisherman, she asked him to tell her what it was. 
Neither he nor any one answered her. 

‘“* * Why doesn’t she come about, Liston?’ cried Lord Ipsden, stamping 
with anxiety and impatience. 

“ «She'll no be lang,’ said Sandy ; ‘ but they’ll mak a mess o’t wi’ ne’er 
amon i’ the boat.’ 

“* ¢ Ye’re sure o’ thaat?’ put in a woman. 

“¢ i; about she comes,’ said Liston, as the sail came down on the first 
tack. He was mistaken ; they dipped the lug as cleverly as any man in the 
town could. 

***Hech! look at ber hauling on the rope like a mon,’ cried a woman. 
The sail flew up on the other tack. 

** « She’s an awfu’ lassy,’ whined another, 

Ps ' ay a groaned ae ae doon i. init Sen tit @ 

o! he’su again ” cri len; ‘but I fear he can’t live till the 
boat comes to him. ‘ Seite 

** The fisherman and the viscount held on by each other. 

“* «He does na see her, or may be he'd tak hairt.’ 

“ ¢T’d give ten thousand pounds if only he could see her. My God! the 
man will be drowned under our eyes! If he but saw her!’ 

“The words had hardly left Lord Ipsden’s lips, when the sound of a 
woman’s voice came like an Molian note across the water. 

“ * Hurraih!’ roared Liston, and every creature joined the cheer. 

* * She'll no let him dee. Ay! she’s in the bows, hailing him, an’ waving 


the lad’s bonnet ower her head to gie him coorage. Gude bless ye, lass; | 


Gude bless ye!’ 

** Christie knew it was no use hailing him against the wind, but the mo- 
ment she got the wind, she darted into the bows, and pitched in its highest 
key her full and brilliant voice: after a moment of suspense she received 
proof that she must be heard by him, for on the pier now hung men and 
women, clustered like bees, breathless with anxiety ; and the moment after 
she hailed the drowning man, she saw and heard a wild yell of applause 
burst from the pier, and the pier was more distant than the man. She 
snatched Flucker’s cap, planted her foot on the gunwale, held on by a rope, 
hailed the poor fellow again, and waved the cap round and round her head, 
to give him courage; and in a moment, at the sight of this, thousands of 
voices thundered back their cheers to her across the water. Blow, wind,— 
spring, boat,—and you, Christie, still ring life towards those despairing ears, 


and wave hope to those sinking eyes; cheer the boat on, you thousands that | 


look upon this action: Hurrah!” from the pier: Hurrah! from the town: 
Hurrah! from the shore: Hurrah! now, from the very ships in the roads; 


whose crews are swarming on the yards to look; five minutes ago they | 


laughed at you; three thousand eyes and hearts hang upon you now,—ay, 
these are the moments we live for! 

“* And now dead silence. ‘The boat is within fifty yards; they are all three 
consulting together round the mast: an error now is death!—his forehead 
only seems above water. 

«Tf they miss him on that tack?’ said Lord Ipsden, significantly to 


ton. 

“** He'll never see London Brigg again,’ was the whispered reply. 

“ They carried on till all on shore thought they would run over him, or 
| mae him: but no, at ten yards distant they were all at the sail, and had it 

own like lightning; and then Flucker sprang to the bows, the other boy 
to the helm. 

* Unfortunately, there were but two Johnstones in the boat ; and this boy, 
in his hurry, actually put the helm to port, instead oftostarboard. Christie, 
who stood amidships, saw the error; she sprang aft, flung the boy from the 
helm, and jammed it hard-a-starboard with her foot. The boat answered 
the helm, but too late for Flucker; the man was four yards from him as the 
boat drifted by. 

* * He’s adeed mon!’ cried Liston, on shore. 

** The boat’s length gave one more little chance; the after-part must drift 
nearer him—thanks to Christie. Flucker flew aft; flung himself on his 
back, and seized his sister’s petticoats. 

veh Fling yoursel ower the gunwale!’ screamed he. ‘ Ye’ll no hurt; I’se 

ud ye.’ 

“ She flung herself boldly over the gunwale! the man was sinking ; her 
nails touched his hair, her fingers entangled themselves in it, she gave him 
a morn wrench and brought him alongside ; the boys pinned him like 
wild-cats, 

“ Christie darted away forward to the mast, passed a rope round it, threw 
it the boys; in a moment it was under his fea aah Christie hauled on 
it from the fore thwart ; the boys lifted him, and tumbled him, gasping 
and gurgling like a dying salmon, into the bottom of the boat, and flung 
net and jackets, and sail over him, to keep the life in him. 

** Ah! draw your breath all hands at sea and ashore; and don’t try it 
again, young gentleman, for there was nothing to spare: when you were 
missed at the bow two stout hearts quivered for you: Lord Ipsden hid his 
face in his two hands; Sandy Liston gave a groan, and when you were grab- 
astern, jumped out of his boat and cried, 





* * A jillo’ whisky, for ony favour; for it’s turned me as secck as a doeg,’ 
He added, ‘ He may bless yon lassie’s fowr banes, for she’s taen him oot o’ 
Death’s maw, as sure as Gude’s in heaven !’” 

There is a description of fishing “ the herrin’,” which makes 
one’s pulse beat faster and sets one’s blood dancing. A thousand 
to one, Mr. Reade has enjoyed the sport, which he describes so 
well. We should recommend our young sportsmen who sigh for 
Gordon Cumming’s or Captain Harris’s lion and elephant battues, 
to try a season at the herring-fishery—not to speak of the chances 
of a Christie Johnstone. 


PRIVATE TRIALS AND PUBLIC CALAMITIES.* 

A naTuraL and interesting if not a striking account of the family 
and social distresses inflicted by the French Revolution will be 
found in these volumes. The first heavings of the coming tem- 
pest, shown in social differences and civic unpopularity—the un- 
manly yielding of the noblesse, and the fashion of flying from 
their fears by emigration (for those who were not emigrants 
were out of the mode, and censured accordingly)—the agita- 
tion of the country by itinerant demagogues, who started up sud- 
denly without apparent training, but effectually did their work— 
the first attempts at political persecution, wearing an aspect of 
legal form, but gradually passing into the hands of self-constituted 
authorities as the Reign of Terror drew closer and closer—are all 
clearly if rather faintly marked. The Reign of Terror itself is 
shown less in its horrors than its troubles and anxieties; or rather, 
the horrors are told in the mass, the ever-harassing troubles and 
anxieties pon we in daily details. M. Des Echerolles having 
prominently assisted in the defence of Lyons, was of course on the 
proscribed list; and almost the sole business of his family, and 
even of his friends, was to shield him from detection and forward 
his escape. His sister was arrested as his sister, or as an aristocrat, 
and crowded with a vast number of others first in one and then in 
another prison of Lyons, till she was finally led forth to execu- 
tion. The youth of Alexandrine Des Echerolles, (she had only en- 
tered her teens,) and her small size, exempted her from accusation. 
Daily she waited for admission at the prison-doors to attend upon 
her aunt, and carry her meals; for very bad bread and bad water 
was all that the Republic allowed the détenues. The friends of the 
other prisoners were in the same plight, and were kept standing in 
mass before the doors, till they had by bribery overcome the af- 
fected scruples of the gaolers; for admission-orders were obtained 
with great difficulty, and were not always available, owing to 
someinformality. These informalities were possibly the artifice of 
a tender-hearted Jacobin, who thus got rid of a suitor he would 
not openly deny. Mademoiselle Des Echerolles ascribed them to 
deep design: she conceives it was an object to ruin the finances of 
the “ aristocrats,” by compelling them to disburse what they had 
saved from confiscation. There certainly was a good deal of spoiling 
|; and “quartering upon the enemy,” mingled with small but clever 
French policy and some mauvaises plaisanteries. 

In the larger towns, the Committees of Public Safety, the 
crowded prisons, and the systematic work of the guillotine, sepa- 
rated the French from all other revolutions except perhaps the 
| worst prescriptions of the Roman Republic. In the country there 
| seems to have been some resemblance to the features of the Great 
| Rebellion in England, and probably to all violent conflicts of au- 
| thority when society is enlisted on opposite sides. Movement or 

concealment was more difficult than in the towns, from the pau- 
city of passengers, and every resident being known; so that a 
| person without friends was more exposed than in cities. If the 
andlord escaped the confiscation of his property, he had little left 
beyond bare walls and his land. The tenants in possession, or 
some patriot with the power arising from being on the uppermost 
side made quick work with wine, moveables, the fruits of the earth, 
and the live stock ; so that most of those who did return, returned, 
| like the Cavalier owner of Corfe Castle and other places in England, 
| toa stripped and dilapidated home. The heroine of this volume ex- 
perienced something of this. The estate of Les Echerolles, which 
gave the family their nom de terre, was situated near Moulins. 
After the escape of her father and the execution of her aunt, she 
| went back to the family chateau, in obedience to her aunt’s last 
injunctions, conveyed thither by two servants. 
| ‘“* The court-yard appeared to me one vast solitude, as my wretched little cart 





drove up to the steps before the house. I got down. Howsilent was every- 
thing! Only a year and a half before, I had left that spot in a comfortable 
carriage, sitting by the side of my aunt, and surrounded by every care and 
attention. And now, had Istilla family? My father, my brother, did they 
yet exist? and might I hope ever to behold them again? A shiver passed 
over me. If it had not been for my dread of any one discovering my feel- 
ings, and also of weakening myself by their indulgence, I could not have re- 
strained the sorrow which wrung my heart; but the intense fear I felt of 
giving way before unsympathizing eyes, made me vigorously swallow down 
the strong emotion which shook my firmness, and I did not shed a single 
tear as I reéntered my father’s desolate and deserted mansion. I found my 
nurse entirely absorbed in the cares which my sister’s situation required, and 
making it her own delight to shed a little sunshine over Odille’s melancholy 
existence. Barbara, an excellent girl, who was in our service before our 
separation, helped her, and waited on her faithfully. She too greeted me 
eee: but my sister did not know me. Tears flowed silently from 
her eyes, which were fixed on me with a perfectly vacant expression. The 
other inhabitants of Les Echerolles, with the exception of Vermiére, DY 
father’s excellent gardener, gazed at me with more curiosity than interest. 

‘*T was soon established in the kitchen; that is to say, it served us for a 
sitting-room. At night, I shared the narrow garret in which my sister, MY 
nurse, and Barbara slept. The rest, they told us, was under sequestration. 
Nevertheless, this pretended sequestration did not prevent the farmers en)oy- 

* Private Trials and Public Calamities; or the Early Life of Alexandrine Des 
Echerolles, during the Troubles of the First French Revolution. From the Fren he 
By the Translator of “ The Sicilian Vespers,” and the Author of ‘ Gentle In- 
fluence.” In two volumes, Published by Bentley. 
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ing the use of it, and receiving their friends there. I could see the windows 
of my mother’s room opened for strangers ; that room whence I alone was 
excluded, though in former days it was there that I had known her—there 
that I had received her blessing and her last farewell—there that I had seen 
her die! I alone might not open that sacred door: banished into the kitchen 
of my father’s house, I saw those act and speak as masters, who once——oh ! 
it was hard indeed! 

“Hardly had I set foot to the ground, when a messenger was sent off to 
Moulins to announce the important fact to the Revolutionary Committee. A 
child of fourteen years old, almost miraculously escaped from misery and 
massacre—this child, the unfortunate remnant of a detested family, had 
potually arrived! 

“The next morning, I was awakened at four o'clock. I must get up at 
once—such were the orders; and they were waiting for me. I went down 
into the garden; where I found a man named C —, formerly an apothe- 
cary, but now a member of the Revolutionary Committee. He was waiting 
for me in an avenue of cut hornbeams, which became the tribunal where I 
was to be interrogated. 

« ¢ Where is your father?’ ‘I do not know.’ 

«“ ‘Have you seen Précy?’ ‘No.’ 

« ¢Had you no knowledge of the plotting going on in the infamous city of 

rons?’ ‘No.’ 

" « ‘Has no one ever spoken in your presence of the plans of the counter- 
revolutionists?’ ‘No.’ 

« «Did your aunt never reveal them to you?’ ‘ No,’ 

« ¢ Where are your brothers?’ ‘I do not know.’ 

“Such was the general style of his questions and of my answers. The 
man was short and ugly, stared fixedly at me, and seemed to wish to pene- 
trate my very thoughts. He questioned me for a long time, twisting his 

ueries into various shapes ; but I continued equally laconic in my replies. 
My nurse trembled for me, and prayed in silence. 

“ , being unable to extract anything more from me, and provoked 
at being defeated by a child, ended by saying, in a loud and imperious voice 
—‘ Listen attentively to what I am going to tell you, and be obedient. You 
have the misfortune to belong to a family of traitors; and you must efface 
this stain, repair their crimes, and purify the bad blood which flows in your 
veins. You can only do so by serving the nation, and working for it. Work 
then for our soldiers, and above all denounce all traitors, and publish their 
crimes ; it is thus that you may redeem from infamy the name you bear, and 
serve the Republic faithfully.’ My only answer was a bitter smile ; and he 
departed at last, crying out again and again, ‘ Denounce them—denounce 
them!’” 

It was a time for fortune-hunters ; many heiresses or “ unpro- 
tected females ” with property being frightened or persuaded into 
—— low Jacobins. An octogenarian aunt of Alexandrine, 
who lived on one of her properties in a remote place, was saved 
by her man of business. He persuaded her, with great difficulty, 
to keep where she was ; for her language, if reported, would have 
quickly endangered her head. 

“When she and M. Bonvent were dining together, she was told that a 

nt demanded an immediate audience. Mademoiselle Melon desired 
that he might be shown in at once: but the man, whether from stupidity or 
shyness, did not clearly explain what he wanted. On being repeatedly de- 
sired to speak plain, he took courage and said, ‘ You know that now every- 
body is equal, and so I have come to put you in requisition.’ 

“ *What is that?’ said Mademoiselle Melon, who did not in the least 
understand him. 

“*T say, that now that we may exercise our rights freely, I put you in 

uisition.’ 

“*But what does that mean?’ she exclaimed, with some impatience. 

* «Tt means that you are to become my wile.’ 

“To hear this, to jump up and seize her walking-cane, and to let fall a 
shower of blows on this strange wooer, was the affair of a moment with 
Mademoiselle Melon; and while the man timidly retreated she struck her 
hardest, repeating, ‘Ah! you wish to marry me, do you? I'll serve you 








“ The astounded peasant, with many bows, sidled backwards to the door, 
muttering, ‘ Well, citizen, they told me 4 

“* Aha! Iam citizen now, am 1? Waita bit! Tere’s more for that!’ 
and the foolish fellow departed in great disgust. 

“ Mademoiselle Melon long brooded over her wrath; and it is said that 
M. Bonvent was not a little amused.” 

There is a notion that terrors ceased after the downfall of Robes- 
pierre: but individual troubles and dangers were as great, though 
the cases were not so numerous. There was a reaction against the 
Jacobins, and when a turn of the wheel threw them uppermost 
there was Jacobinical action again. In fact, safety was not esta- 








blished till Napoleon seized supreme power. M. Des Echerolles was | 


exposed to as much risk after the death of Robespierre as before ; 
and his property, which was only sequestrated during the Reign 
of Terror, was subsequently contiscated. This was the state of 
Lyons in that unsettled time. 

“ There was no peace for the Jacobins there, even though their power was 
again increasing in France, and their official reign returning, for the misery 
of the country. ‘Terrified at the mysterious powers which seized its prey in 
Son any of them lay long concealed, while their places remained un- 
occupied, 

“ Tt was rumoured that many young men, coming back from the army in 
which they had been fighting valiantly, and missing on their return the 
home and the loved ones for whom they had risked their lives, made in- 
quiries into the causes of their loss, and many of the informers were slain 
in duels, in consequence of these private feuds, which were equally detri- 
mental to both parties. 

“ Exasperated by all the atrocities they brought to light, these young 
men soon resorted to stronger measures. ‘They became assussins, while they 
thought themselves only righteous avengers. Some thought a duel too great 
an honour for such adversaries; they slew them by night as by day, by 
stratagem as well as by open violence. All means appeared legitimate to 
get rid of them. After having been killed they were thrown into the Rhéne 
or the Saéne, whichever stream chanced to be nearest at the moment, 
and the water soon bore away the body of the victim. Sometimes, even in 
broad daylight, one of these men was pointed out to public justice by the 
ery of ‘Matevon! matevon!’—‘ Matevon’ being in the Lyons dialect a 
word for a man who cut off the heads of trees; the slayers of men were 
therefore called ‘ matevons.’ When the cry was raised, the passers-by 


rdly took any notice; ‘It is but a matevon,’ they would say to them- 
selves, and pass on. 

“ All minds now were getting irritated;by long and unjust persecution ; 
and so, departing also from the right way, many made themselves amends | 
for the impossibility of obtaining justice, by taking the matter into their 
own hands, In fact, the prisons were now overflowing with terrorists of 


| it was indeed that could outstrip her in a race. 


every grade, municipal officers, informers, men who had been unfaithful to 
the trusts committed to them—in short, criminals of every sort, to whom 
the new authorities refused to grant even a hearing, being deaf to the just 
demands for judgment which arose on every side.” 

The reminiscences of Alexandrine Des Echerolles extend from 
the beginning of the Revelution, when she was not more than ten 
or eleven years old, till the restoration of order under Napoleon. 
Her memoirs are continued till she finally became governess to the 
children of the Duchess of Wurtemberg, after passing through 
difficulties and privations in search of an independent subsistence, 
the Revolution haying ruined her family and many of her friends. 
It is not without interest as a picture of French character, and an 
indication of French society at a period which has received less at- 
tention than the earlier part of the Revolution. For purposes of 
popular attraction it might have borne condensation, so as to have 
removed more of the personal biography from the pages. Indeed, 
the same process might have been advantageously applied to the 
whole work ; for the writer’s style is diffuse, she is given to re- 
flection, and prone to a detail which sometimes wears the character 
of emptiness. 





SOLOMON NORTHUP, TWELVE YEARS A SLAVE.* 
Tus volume professes to give a narrative of the kidnapping of 
Solomon Northup, a free man of colour of the State of New York, 
by inveigling him to Washington, drugging him, and then sellin 
him to a slave-dealer, together with his subsequent sufferings an 
adventures for twelve years as a slave in Louisiana under various 
masters. About the main facts of the case there can be no doubt: 
they are proved by the official documents connected with his rescue 
from slavery by the State of New York, leaving his unconscious 
purchaser minus the purchase-money. The particulars connected 
with his adventures in slavery were taken down by the editor, Mr. 
David Wilson, and are doubtless substantially true in their facts. 
The style, and possibly the reflections, inay be Mr. Wilson’s. 

It is an interesting book. Hitherto pictures of slavery have 
consisted of fictions in which the representations were general, and 
facts, though not perhaps truth, were sacrificed to art; or they have 
been written by men who were born slaves, but from circum- 
stances took the favourable position of house-servants, escaping 
field-work and knowing it chiefly by hearsay. Accident, or the 
strength and colour of Northup, threw him into the hands of mas- 
ters who employed him in the Giens of the field, or in such me- 
chanical businesses as he had some knowledge of. His location 
also was adapted to bring out the worst features of the institu- 
tion; for Bayou Beuf, a district in the neighbourhood of the Red 
River, though rich, was unwholesome, abandoned apparently to 
the poorer and less educated planters. 

So far as Solomon’s experience goes, it seems to confirm the 
darker representations of Mrs. Stowe and other writers on the same 
side. The slave-dealers may of course be given up; they are con- 
sidered by the slave-owners themselves as a degraded class. Of 
Solomon’s three masters, only one, a Mr. Ford, was a good man. 
Tibeats, the second, was a low, needy fellow, cross-grained in tem- 
per, addicted to drink, spiteful, and revengeful to a degree. The 
third master, Epps, was a coarse man, who ruled his plantation 
with great severity when sober, and when drunk, which was often 
the case, had a sort of ferocious humour that inflicted sufferings 
on his people in a genuine gaieté de cour, that heart having no 
conception that Niggers had any claim to care or consideration. 
Mr. Epps was married to a woman above him in manners and edu- 
cation, if not in actual position; but, though entertaining a great 
regard for her, not unmixed with awe, he could not resist the at- 
tractions of a Black slave named Patsey. 

* Patsey was slim and straight. She stood erect as the human form is 
capable - pm There was an air of loftiness in her movement, that 
neither labour, nor weariness, nor punishment could destroy. Truly, Patsey 
was a splendid animal; and were it not that bondage had enshrouded her 
intellect in utter and everlasting darkness, would have been chief among ten 
thousand of her people. She could leap the highest fences, and a fleet hound 
No horse could fling her 
from his back. She was a skilful teamster. She turned as true a furrow as 
the best, and at splitting rails there were none who could excel her. When 
the order to halt was heard at night, she would have her mules at the crib, 
upharnessed, fed and curried, before Uncle Abram had found his hat. Not, 
however, for all or any of these was she chiefly famous. Such lightning- 
like motion was in her fingers as no other fingers ever possessed, and there- 
fore it was that in cotton-picking time Patsey was queen of the field. 

“She had a genial and pleasant temper, and was faithful and obedient. 
Naturally she was a joyous creature, a laughing lighthearted girl, rejoicing 
in the mere sense of existence. Yet Patsey wept oftener and suffered more 
than any of her companions: she had been literally excoriated; her back 
bore the scars of a thousand stripes, not because she was backward in her 
work, nor because she was of an unmindful and rebellious spirit, but because 
it had fallen to her lot to be the slave of a licentious mas‘ter and a jealous 
mistress. She shrank before the lustful eye of the one and was in danger 
even of her life at the hands of the other, and between the two she was in- 
deed accursed. In the great house, for days together, there were high and 
angry words, poutings and estrangement, whereof she was the innocent 
cause. Nothing delighted the mistress so much as to see her suffer; and 
more than once, when Epps had refused to sell her, has she tempted me with 
bribes to put her secretly to death, and bury her body in some lonely place 
in the margin of the swamp.” 

On the other hand, there are indications that Northup’s bad 
masters were exceptional cases ; somewhat like the extreme cases 
which in England come before the Police. It is against a master’s 
interest to flog a slave : a purchaser, it seems, always examines the 
back, and if it is scarred the value is diminished—scars are “ con- 
sidered evidence of a rebellious or unruly spirit, and hurt the 

* Twelve Years a Slave. Narrative of Solomon Northup, a Citizen of New York, 
kidnapped in Washington City in 1841, and rescued in 1853, from a Cotton Planta- 
tion near the Red River in Louisiana. Published by Derby and Miller, Auburn; 
Low and Company, London, 
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sale.” The disposal of slaves, though frequent from death or in- 
solvency, is comparatively exceptional. Public opinion is opposed 
fo it; and a man suffers in social estimation, or which is perhaps a 

ter check on some, his affairs are supposed to be embarrassed. 

e earnings of a slave seem to be held sacred. Northup was a 
musician, and his violin was in frequent request at parties and 
merry-makings: his wages were taken by Epps, but the col- 
lections made for himself were at his own disposal. A “ chattel 
mortgage ” applied to a human being has an odd sound, but it was 
a means of saving Northup’s life: Tibeats would have murdered 
him by hanging, for a flogging which the slave bestowed upon the 
master ; but the White overseer of Mr. Ford interfered with pistols, 
forbidding Tibeats or his myrmidons to proceed at peril, unless they 
paid off the mortgage. The respectable part of the community in 

e South are described as hostile to the kidnapping of free Negroes, 
and very willing, when such a thing occurs, to see justice done. 
In New York, the whole machinery of the State was set in motion 
as soon as Northup got a White man to post a letter containing a 
hint of his case and his whereabouts: the Southern postmasters 
cannot “mail” a letter from a slave without an aie from his 
master. 

The evils springing directly from the institution—the ignorance, 
immorality, helplessness, and brutality entailed upon the slaves— 
are not, however, exceptional, but the rule. And the exceptions 
are very numerous on all the worst features of slavery,—the forced 
concubinage, the purchase of children to rear as concubines, the 
separation of families; and when female vengeance dictates, as it 
sometimes does, the sale of a favoured mistress and her all but 
White children, the misery is aggravated by a certain degree of re- 
finement and sentiment. In the same slave-pen which Northup 
was confined in at Washington, a case of the kind alluded to 
occurred. The children were sold from the mother, who accom- 
panied Northup to Mr. Ford's, and she finally sank under her griefs. 

“On my arrival at Bayou Beeuf, I had the pleasure of meeting Eliza, 
whom I had not seen for several months. She had not pleased Mrs. Ford, 
being more occupied in brooding over her sorrows than in attendance to her 
business, and had, in consequence, been sent down to work in the field on 
the plantation. She had grown feeble and emaciated, and was still mourn- 
ing for her children. She asked me if I had forgotten them; and a great 
many times inquired if I still remembered how handsome little Emily was 
how much Randall loved her—and wondered if they were living still, and 


where the darlings could then be. She had sunk beneath the weight of an | 


excessive grief. Her drooping form and hollow cheeks too plainly indicated 
that she had well nigh reached the end of her weary road.” 


The economy and daily life of a plantation are well nee in | 
e institu- | 


these memoirs. Two facts certainly say but little for t 
tion in the Bayou Beeuf district. Negroes are not allowed to learn 
swimming; hounds are kept to capture runaway slaves. Northup 
once fled for his life from Tibeats; and his pursuit and escape are 
one of the most sustained incidents in the ‘olame. 

“Tn about three-fourths of an hour several of the slaves shouted and made 


signs for me to run. Presently, looking up the bayou, I saw Tibeats and | 


two others on horseback, coming at a fast gait, followed by a troop of dogs. 
There were as many as eight or ten. Distant as I was, I knew them. They 
belonged on the adjoining plantation. The dogs used on Bayou Boeuf for 
hunting slaves are a kind of blood-hound, but a far more savage breed than is 
found in the Northern States. They will attack a Negro, at their master’s 
bidding, and cling to him as the common bull-dog will cling to a four-footed 
animal. Frequently their loud bay is heard in the swamps, and then there 
is ulation as to what point the runaway will be overhauled—the same as 
a New York hunter stops to listen to the hounds coursing along the hill- 
sides, and suggests to his companion that the fox will be taken at such a 
place. I never knew a slave escaping with his life from Bayou Beuf. One 
reason is, they are not allowed to learn the art of swimming, and are in- 
capable of crossing the most inconsiderable stream. In their flight they can 

in no direction but a little way without coming to a bayou, when the 
inevitable alternative is nen: | of being drowned or overtaken by the 
dogs. In youth I had practised in the clear streams that flow through my 
native district, until I had become an expert swimmer, and felt at home in the 
watery element. 

*T stood upon the fence until the dogs had reached the cotton-press. In 
an instant more, their long, savage yells announced they were on my track. 
es down from m ition, I ran towards the swamp. Fear gave me 
strength, and I exerted it to the utmost. Every few moments I could hear 
the yelpings of the dogs. They were gaining upon me, Every howl was 
nearer and nearer, Each moment I expected they would spring upon my 
back—expected to feel their long teeth sinking into my flesh. There were 
so many of them, I knew they would tear me to pieces—that they would 
worry me at once todeath. I gasped for breath—gasped forth a half-uttered 
choking Pp a to the Almighty to save me, to give me strength to reach 
some wide, deep bayou, where T csuld throw them off the track, or sink into 
its waters. Presently I reached a thick palmetto bottom. As I fled through 
them they made a loud rustling noise,—not loud enough, however, to drown 
the voices of the dogs. 

“Continuing my course due South, as nearly as I can judge, I came at 

to water just over shoe. The hounds at that moment could not 
have been five rods behind me. I could hear them crashing and plunging 
through the palmettoes, their loud eager yells making the whole swamp 
clamorous with the sound. Hope revived a little as I reached the water. 
If it were only deeper, they might loose the scent, and thus disconcerted 
afford me the opportunity of evading them. Luckily, it grew deeper the 
farther I proceeded—now over my ankles—now half-way to my knees—now 
sinking a moment to my waist, and then emerging presently into more 


shallow places. The dogs had not gained upon me since I struck the | 
water. Evidently they were confused. Now their savage intonations grew | 
more and more distant, assuring me that I was leaving them. Finally I | 


stopped to listen, but the long howl came booming on the air again, telling 
me | was not yet safe. From bog to bog where f had stepped they could 
still keep upon the track, though impeded by the water. At length, to my 
t joy, I came to a wide bayou, and, plunging in, had soon stemmed its 
uggish current to the other side. There, certainly, the dogs would be con- 
founded ; the current carrying down the stream all traces of that slight, 
mysterious scent, which enables the quick-smelling hound to follow in the 
track of the fugitive. 

“ After crossing this bayou the water became so deep I could not run. I 
was now in what I afterwards learned was the ‘ Great Pacoudrie Swamp.’ 
Tt was filled with immense trees, the sycamore, the gum, the cotton-wood, 
and cypress, and extends, I am informed, to the shore of the Calcasieu river. 





For thirty or forty miles it is without inhabitants, save wild beasts, the bear 
the wild-cat, the tiger, and great slimy reptiles, that are crawling through 
it everywhere. Long before I reached the bayou, in fact, from the time I 
struck the water until I emerged from the swamp on my return, these re; 
tiles surrounded me. I saw hundreds of moccasin snakes. Every log and 
bog, every trunk of a fallen tree over which I was compelled to step or 
climb, was alive with them. They crawled away at my approach; but some. 
times in my haste I almost placed my hand or foot upon them. They are 
pay serpents, their bite more fatal than the rattlesnake’s. Besi es, I 

ad lost one shoe, the sole having come entirely off, leaving the upper only 
dangling to my ankle. 

‘** T saw also many alligators, great and small, lying in the water or ons 
pieces of flood-wood. The noise I made usually startled them, when they 
moved off and plunged into the deepest places. Sometimes, however, I 
would come directly upon a monster before observing it. In such cases I 
would start back, run a short way round, and in that manner shun them, 
Straight forward, they will run a short distance rapidly, but do not possess 
the power of turning. In a crooked race there is no difficulty in evading 
them. 

** About two o’clock in the afternoon I heard the last of the hounds. Pro. 
bably they did not cross the bayou. Wet and weary, but relieved from the 
sense of instant peril, I continued on ; more cautious and afraid, however, of 
the snakes and A om bt than I had been in the earlier portion of my flight, 
Now, before stepping into a muddy pool, I would strike the water witha 
stick. If the waters moved, I would go around it, if not, would venture 
through. 

“ At length the sun went down, and gradually night’s trailing mantle 
shrouded the great swamp in darkness. Still I staggered on, fearing every 
instant I should feel the dreadful sting of the moccasin, or be crushed within 
the jaws of some disturbed alligator. The dread of them now almost equal- 
led the fear of the pursuing hounds. The moon arose after a time ; its mild 
light creeping through the overspreading branches, loaded with long pendent 
moss. I kept travelling forwards until after midnight, hoping all the while 
that I would soon emerge into some less desolate and dangerous region. But 
the water grew deeper and the walking more difficult than ever. I perceived 
it would be impossible to proceed much farther, and knew not, moreover, 
what hands I might fall into, should I succeed in reaching a human habita- 
tion. Not provided with a pass, any White man would be at liberty to arrest 
me and place me in prison, until such time as my master should ‘ prove 
property, pay charges, and take me away.’ I was an estray, and if so un- 
fortunate as to meet a law-abiding citizen of Louisiana, he would deem it 
his duty to his neighbour perhaps to put me forthwith in the pound. Really 
it was difficult to determine which I had most reason to fear, dogs, alliga- 
tors, or men.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 
History of the Insurrection in China ; with Notices of the Christianity, 
| Creed, and Proclamations of the Insurgents. By MM. Callery and 
Yvan. Translated from the French, with a Supplementary —— 
narrating the most recent Events, by John Oxenford. With a Fac- 
simile of a Chinese Map of the Course of the Insurrection, and a Por- 
trait of Tien-Té, its Chief. 
The Homes of the New World ; Impressions of America, By Fredrika 
| Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. In three volumes. 
| Narrative of a Religious Journey in the East in 1850 and 1851. By 
the Abbé De St. Michon, 
Charles Auchester ; a Memorial. In three volumes. 
The Provocations of Madame Palissy. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 


| 
| 


Characteristics of the Duke of Wellington, apart from his Military 
Talents, By the Earl De Grey, K.G. 

[To consider the character of the Duke of Wellington “apart from his mili- 
tary talents,’ seems something like performing J/amlet with the Prince of 
Denmark left out. The abilities, the unflinching industry, and the enormous 
power of work possessed by Arthur Wellesley, would have conducted him to 
eminence in civil affairs; but his want of imagination or of geniality would 
have prevented him from striking masses of men, unless assisted by the 
dazzling nature of military exploits. When Lord De Grey’s publication 
comes to be examined, it will be found hardly to fulfil the suggestion of the 
title. The Duke of Wellington's military qualifications, so far as fighting or 
the preliminaries of fight are in question, are indeed put aside; but the 
book is almost wholly occupied with those qualities which are necessary 
for the formation, management, and command of an army. For ex- 
ample, one of the topics which Lord De Grey treats of is the Duke’s 
subordination and obedience to orders, both in himself and as re- 
gards his requirements from subordinates; but this is surely one of the 
first of military qualities. Another topic is his firmness under annoy- 
ances both home and foreign ; a third, his secrecy and caution, (which verge 
closely upon the fighting part of the question) ; a fourth, his confidence in 
himself, and buoyancy under responsibility. These are accompanied by some 
others; among which, his forbearance and forgiveness of injury are perhaps 
rather a lofty disdain or a politic forgetfulness : when he really was provoked 
he could be as angry as other men, though there was little or nothing re- 
vengeful about him. His disinterestedness as to money and rank, when 
other objects are at stake, is not peculiar to the Duke of Wellington. Lord 
De Grey’s last section is pretty closely connected with the Army—* his pla- 
cability as to the faults and failings of others, evinced by his feelings con- 
nected with subordination and courts-martial.”’ ‘ 

The plan of the work is to select from the Despatches, extracts bearing 
upon the different topics classed for illustration. Some of the passages are 
well known, but the most trite acquire interest from the purpose to which 
they are applied. A fuller idea is also given of the administrative qualities 
of the Duke, from the cumulative evidence adduced as regards each faculty. 
Lord De Grey's exposition or enforcement is perspicuous, varied and copious, 
without exuberance. The volume is an interesting and suggestive book, 
strongly marking the incessant and varied attention to business of the Great 
Duke, and the manner in which he formed his army.] 

Bradshaw's Illustrated Handbook for Travellers in Belgium, on the 
Rhine, and through Portions of Rhenish Prussia. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 

[The general plan of “Murray’s Handbooks” is so useful and complete, 
that hereafter all guides for the mere tourist, who wishes nothing more than 
to learn the routes by which he can or should travel, the places he ought to 
stop at, the sights he ought to see, and above all, the inns he had better go 
to, will be indebted more or less to Murray’s outline. This timely pocket or 
hand-book of the celebrated Bradshaw is a species of Murray in miniature ; 
the information being carefully selected, and condensed so as to tell the tra- 
veller what is essential without encumbering him with needless matter. By 
means of a small type, (and for many eyes a too small type,) the book is 
made to contain a great deal. It has several maps and plans, and man 
| cuts, which, though not striking as works of art, are useful, especially 
in regard to intermediate towns. The traveller will gain a sufficient 
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jdea of the buildings of a place to say whether he should like to see them. | 


Some, for example, would desire to visit Oudenarde, for its Hotel de Ville 
alone, apart from any other object. } 
The Philosophy of Atheism Examined and Compared with Christianity. 

A Course of Popular Lectures, delivered at the Mechanics’ Institute, 

Bradford, on Sunday Afternoons in the, Winter of 1852-’53. By 

the Reverend B. Godwin, D.D. Third edition. 
[There is some interest attached to the story of these plain and popular lec- 
tures against Atheism. Some twenty years ago, when political and religious 
or irreligious fever ran higher than it does now, a divine at Bradford made 
some allusions in the pulpit, which excited the anger of the sceptics of the 
town. Asort of challenge to persons to speak in a place where their dog- 
mas could be gainsaid was thrown out. Dr. Godwin in consequence gave a 
series of lectures, which were well attended, and subsequently printed both 
jn this country and America. Years passed; the Doctor left semi-Infidel 
Bradford for semi-Papistical Oxford, and returned to find Atheism rampant 
jn another form, or under another name—Secudarism, meaning, Attend only 
to things of this world. Again he mounted the platform, and again wit 


acceptance ; the lecturer bearing full testimony to the fairness and courtesy | 
His lectures | 


of the working men, who formed the majority of his audience. 
were in substance the same that he delivered in 1834, but with many 
changes. The second edition appears to have been published last spring, 
and autumn produces a third. } 

Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament. St. Matthew. By 
the Reverend John Cumming, D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of the Scot- 
tish National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden. 

The collection into a goodly volume of Dr. Cumming’s practical exposition 
of Matthew's Gospel; which, after being tested by delivery in the pul- 
jt, was published in weekly numbers. The work will be found a fresh and 
practical commentary on the Evangelist; drawing its learned matter from 
other writers, but illustrating what is derived by a living spirit. ] 

Rodwell’s Child’s First Step to the History of England. 
revised and corrected, with Continuation. By Julia Corner. 

After nine years and four editions, Miss Rodwell’s pleasing introduction to 
foglich 7 
cause a publisher’s letter, sent through the post, did not reach Miss Rod- 
well, in consequence of a change of residence. However, the quict assump- 
tion of death from the non-acknowledgment of a letter, has served to bring 
down the narrative of late events—as the Chinese and Caffre Wars, and the 
French Revolution—by two heads instead of one. ] 

Lorenzo Benoni ; or Passages in the Life of an Italian. 

Friend. 
fo and a cheaper yet still a sightly edition of this interesting picture of 
ily life under Italian despotism, a quarter of a century ago; when, strange 
that we should have to say it, despotism was mild to what it is now.] 

The Curse of Clifton ; a Tule of Expiation and Redemption. By Mrs. 
Emma Nevitt Southworth, Author of ** The Deserted Wife,” &c. 

[A cheap edition of an American novel, which derives little of novelty from 
its nationality beyond scenery and accessories. 
mind”’ are rather of the circulating library school. However, the book may 
be bought for what would at one time have been about the charge for read- 
ing it.] 

Joan of Are. By Robert Southey. 

The Curse of Kehama, By Robert Southey. 

The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 

Twenty Years in the Philippines. By Paul De La Gironiere, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. ([Author’s edition, unabridged. ] 

Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio, By Fanny Fern, Sister of N. P. 
Willis. 

Library Edition of the Waverley Novels. Volume XVII. “St. Ro- 


nan’s Well. 


Edited by a 


| 
[The first three publications in the above list are cheap editions of those 


works of Southey whose copyrights have expired. The two epics “Joan of 
Are”’ and ‘* The Curse of hehama”’ are apparently the publications which 
induced Messrs. Longman to issue a cheap, annotated, and complete edition 
of the poet’s works. 

The fourth and fifth titles are cheap publications of which other cheap 
editions have already appeared, either separately or in some of the many 
serials now before the public. 

The last and most valuable in the list reminds us that the new and 
beautiful edition of the Waverley Novels is nearly completed.) 

PAMPHLETS, 

Reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts. An Analysis of the present State 
of the Question, and Evidence before Parliament, with an Examina- 
tion of the several Propositions of Reform resulting therefrom. By 
William Pritchard, Esq., one of the Proctors of the Courts in Doctors’ 
Commons. 

Monsieur Louis Bonaparte au Confessionnal. 

The Glory of England, &c. Fragments in Khyme. 
man. 


Seconde edition. 
By Charles Chap- 





om Blac Books and Crade 
Circulars. 


THE PROGRESS OF CANADA, 

In the Report of the Canadian Commissioners of Public Works, pre- 
sented to Lord Elgin last autumn, they state that arrangements have 
been made for the circulation in Britain, and in other parts of Europe, of 
such books, pamphlets, or maps relating to Canada, as the Government 
may sce fit to send for that purpose, and also to have the same translated 
into various languages and distributed. Some such course as this, they 
remark, is necessary, on account of the prevailing ignorance as to the 
mineral and agricultural resources of Canada, and of her progress and 
advantages as a place of settlement. A glance at the “ Report of the 
Past and Present State of Canada,” presented to Parliament last session, 
strengthens this observation; and the results of the general ignorance 
relating to our North American Colonies are seen in the startling fact, 
that out of 368,764 emigrants who left the United Kingdom last year, 
only 30,011 persons were bound for Canada, while no fewer ‘than 
244,261 went to the United States. This year the pains taken to obtain 
labourers for the new railw ays and other public works in Canada, have 
caused a considerable change in the current of emigration. From the 
last quarterly report of the Emigration Commissioners it appears, that, 
out of 115,959 emigrants who sailed from the United Kingdom during 
the second quarter of the present year, 20,107 sailed for our North Ame- 
rican Colomes. Since abundance of employment and good wages for 
48 many ablebodied labourers as are likely to go there for some years, 
the probability is that the current will continue to flow in that direction, 

Success of one detachment of emigrants soon prepares the way for 
er; and it is evident, from the returns relating to the trade of the 


Gleanings fr 


New edition, | 


for Children was placed in the hands of Julia Corner; be- | 


The “ manners and the | 


colony, that Canada is in a very thriving condition,—quite able, in 

to sustain a great increase of population in comfort. ‘The progress wi 
be seen from the following table of the declared value of exports and im- 
ports at three decennial periods, 


Imports. Exports. 
1832. ..ceccecccecee £1,067,719 oeeees £932,463 
1842. .ccccccccccese 1,923,223 eevee 1,327,306 
BOOB. cccccsccescces Gfeneee eeeeee 3,513,993 


The articles which figure most largely in the list of Canadian exports 
are timber and flour. Last year, the quantity of flour exported—re- 
duced to wheat—was equal to 5,496,718 bushels. This year, the crops 
have been all secured in excellent condition, and the quantity of wheat 
available for exportation is estimated at 8,250,000 bushels. This is 
a considerable increase on the export of 1852, but it falls far short 
of what might have been expected had our former reports relating to 
the harvest not been exaggerated. With 1,200,000 acres in wheat, a 
general return of much less than 40 bushels an acre, which was said to 
be the average yield, ought to have afforded an available surplus of two 
million quarters at least. 

From the agricultural abstract of the quantity of land under culti- 
vation, the aggregate produce, and amount of live stock, in Upper and 
Lower Canada respectively, some interesting facts may be gleaned re- 
garding the difference between the French and the Anglo-Saxon colonists, 
The inhabitants of Lower Canada are chiefly of French origin, and are 
not much fewer in number than the Upper Canadians; the latter being 
952,004, and the former 890,261, according to the last census, But 
although so close to them in point of numbers, and also in the quantity 
| of land they have under cultivation, the inhabitants of Lower Canada 
| raise a much smaller quantity of agricultural produce than the Upper 
Canadians obtain from the soil. With the exception of maple sugar 
| and flax, in which they far surpass the inhabitants of the Upper Province, 
| they fall greatly below them in nearly all the more valuable products ; 
as the following table will show. 

Agricultural Produce of Upper and Lower Canada, 
Upper Canapa, Lower CANADA, 


Wheat, bushels...... 12,692,852 eeee 3,075,868 
Barley 45, eeeeee 625,875 — aeee 668,626 
| Rye TTT TT 479,651 coe 341,443 
Peas eee gee 1,183,190 
Oats sy) eeecee 21,198,844 2... 8,967,504 
Maize ~~ ssecoo Se ees 400,287 
Potatoes ,, cesses 4,987,475 «2. 4,456,111 
Turnips ,, seccce 3,644,942 ones 369,902 
Butter, pounds ...... 156,976,315 cece 9,637,152 
ae ww «sees. ME eens 611,014 
| Beef, barrels... 817,746 oni 68,747 
Pork mani G2B,129 = ee 223,870 


” 

From this table it will be seen that the aggregate quantity of grain 
raised in Upper Canada is equal to nearly four quarters per head of the 
entire population, while in Lower Canada it does not reach two quarters 
per head; nor is there any counterbalancing excess in any other article 
of produce. The comparatively short commons on which they are brought 
up, however, does not appear to hinder the population from increasing 
at a remarkable rate compared with that of their fatherland. When the 
colony was surrendered to Great Britain, about ninety years ago, its pop 
lation was estimated at from 60,000 to 65,000; it is now 890,261 
progress of Upper Canada has been still more somerkable, B emepuis 

In 1791 , 
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IB11, cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccces 14,000 
IBD, .ccccccccccscsccoccecccccsoesccsescccs § BOLOEe 
1832, .cccccccccccccccccccocccocccccocccccss 201,000 
BOED, veccccccocescosewadesesesésésecescesss. GRMED 
TBG1, ceccccccccvese ee sdeseseseoons Genee 


The next census will probably show a still greater rate of increase, now 
that the labouring classes of this country are beginning to discover that 
they can make their way in the world quite as fast in Canada as in the 
United States. According to an Irishman who writes from the Province, 
an ordinary “‘lumberer” on the Ottawa river can earn a dollar a day; 
one with skill and experience, from a dollar and a half to two dollars a 
day. 


THE SPANISH SLAVE-TRADE, 

From the report of the Commons Committee appointed to inquire into the 
results of the measures taken by this country to put down the a 
it appears that this iniquitous traffic would have been entirely abolish 
some years ago but for the open encouragement given to it by the Spanish 
Government. On the West coast of Africa there has been a great diminue 
tion of the slave-trade since 1848, From the 14th October 1846 to the 
30th June 1848, Sir Charles Hotham captured 122 vessels, containing 
9567 slaves: whereas Captain Seymour, the last officer from the West 
coast of Africa, states that in the years 1850-’1 not one vessel with slaves 
was captured on the whole coast ; that a legitimate trade was springi 
up in exports of the produce of the country; that he had lately count 
at Bengucla (formerly a noted slave-port) as many as fourteen merchante 
vessels at one time, all engaged in legitimate commerce ; and that, in fact, 
““wherever the slave-trade has ceased commerce is beginning.” If the 
Cuban market for slaves could be closed, Captain Seymour thinks the 
slave-trade would soon be entirely extinct. 

When the Committees in 1848 and 1849 made their reports, Brazil was 
carrying on an active trade in slaves; but that is now completely put 
down. In 1847, the number imported into the Brazils was 53,172; in 
1848, 60,000 ; in 1849, 54,000; but in 1851 it had diminished to 3287, 
and in 1852 to 700 ; of which last importation a considerable number had 
been seized by the Brazilian Government. From the speech of the Em- 
peror to the Assembly, this year, the stringent laws passed by the Go- 
vernment, and above all, the seizure and banishment of some Brazilian 
merchants who were suspected of an intention to renew the trade, the 
Committee express their belief that the Brazilian Government is sincere, 
and that the slave-trade is actually abolished in that country. 

In Cuba, on the other hand, the slave-trade has grown up again since 
1848, after having been, to all appearance, fairly put down. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who resided thirteen years at the Havannah, proved that the slavee 
trade has increased or decreased in Cuba according to the conduct of the 
Captains-General and other public officers. Up to the year 1840, the 
Captain-General of Cuba received a doubloon for every slave introduced 
into the island. During the two years and a half of General Valde’s Go- 
vernment, from 1840-’1 to 1843, the fees were refused by him, and the 
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trade nearly ceased. In 1843, after the arrival of General O’ Donnell, the 
fee was advanced to three doubloons for each slave imported, and was re- 
ceived by him all the time he was there. In 1850, General Concha made 
known his determination to accept no fees, and took active steps to put 
down the nefarious traffic: but he was soon recalled, and the general 
understanding was that his recall was owing to the measures he had taken 
to put down the slave-trade. Other witnesses stated, that persons of rank 
and distinction at Madrid have invested money in that traffic, and that 
their influence is understood to be sufficiently powerful with the Spanish 
Government to obtain the recall of an honest officer like General Concha. 

The Committce of the Lords in 1850 stated, that, in their judgment, it 
was “ worthy of consideration whether the three great maritime Powers— 
France, the United States, and Great Britain—could not be brought to 
combine in joint representations, and, if need be, active measures, for ob- 
taining from Spain and Brazil an actual suppression of this traffic.” The 
Commons Committee remark, that the conduct of the Brazilian Government 
had rendered any such measure unnecessary so far as regards Brazil. 
* As regards Cuba,” they remark, “it is a matter of great surprise, that 
while Spain is at this time indebted to England and France for their ef- 
forts to form a tripartite convention with the United States in order to 
protect Cuba from piratical attacks, the Government of Spain should not 
take warning from the fact that one of the reasons alleged by the United 
States for not joining that convention, is the continuance of the slave- 
trade in that island.” Mr. Everett, in a letter, dated Washington, Ist 
December 1852, to Mr. Crampton, the British Minister at Washington, 
writes—“ I will but allude to an evil of the first magnitude ; I mean the 
African slave-trade, in the suppression of which England and France take 
a lively interest: an evil which forms a great reproach upon the civiliza- 
tion of Christendom, and perpetuates the barbarism of Africa, but for 
which, it is to be feared, there is no hope of a complete remedy while 
Cuba remains a Spanish colony.” 

It is fair to add, that the latest intelligence from Cuba is of a rather 
more encouraging nature. Mr. Crawford, Consul-General at the Ha- 
vannab, in his last despatches, dated the 21st and 25th June 1853, re- 
ports, that ‘‘there is a manifest difference in the measures adopted by the 

overnment of Cuba to check the alarming extent of the slave-trade.”’ 
Unfortunately, however, this is not very definite; whereas the whole of 
the unfavourable evidence is as clear and precise as figures can make it. 


THE DECIMAL COINAGE REPORT. 

At the commencement of last session, a Sclect Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider whether it was advisable to adopt the decimal system 
of coinage. A number of witnesses were examined; including Sir John 
Herschel, Professor Airy, Professor De Morgan, Mr. Rowland Hill, the 
Duke of Leinster, Mr. Thomson Hankey jumior, Sir Charles Pasley, Mr. 
Thomas Bazley, Mr. Bowring, Mr. William Brown M.P., and Mr. Head- 
lam M.P.; and a report was ultimately presented, in which the Commit- 
tee, ‘having well weighed the comparative merits of the existing system 
of coinage, and the decimal system, and the obstacles which must neces- 
sarily be met with in passing from the one to the other, express their 
decided opinion of the superior advantages of the decimal system,’’ and 
their conviction that the obstacles referred to “are not of such a nature as 
to create any doubt of the expediency of introducing that system, as soon 
as the requisite preparations shall have been made.” The plan recom- 
mended by the Committee is very simple. They propose that the pre- 
sent pound sterling shall be the unit of account, and that, instead of being 
made divisible into 960 coins, called farthings, it shall be divisible into 
1000 coins of the smallest size, to be called mils. The relation of the 
existing coins, down to the sixpence, would then be as follows. 


Sovereign ...ecececesesesecceseee 1000 mils, 
Half-Sovereign ...sesecseccssesee 500 
CHOWN .cccccccccccccccccccccccce 260 
Florin .cccccccccccccccccccceccce 100 
DE iicctebtntuenibieetneen ae 


GERBeRO. co ccccccsccccccccoccess 5 
All these coins the Committee propose to retain; but they think it 
would be desirable to withdraw the half-crown, and the threepenny and 
fourpenny pieces, which are inconsistent with the decimal scale. The 
only new coins which they appear to think requisite at first would be 
copper coins of 1, 2, and 5 mils, and silver coins of 10 and 20 mils; to 
which others might be added should experience show that it is desirable. 
As to the time for introducing the new system, they think the present 
moment specially adapted for it, on account of the prosperous state of the 
whole community ; and “ they recommend that the necessary preparatory 
measures should be entered on at the Royal Mint as soon as possible.” 
As one of the means to be employed for preparing the public for the new 





system, they recommend that all the silver coins hereafter coined should | 


have their value in mils marked upon them, “ in order that the public 
may, at the earliest possible period, associate the idea of that system with 
their different pecuniary transactions.” 

The obstacles to the adoption of the new system are twofold,—those 
arising from the difficulty of inducing the mass of the people to depart 
from standards with which they are familiar, in order to obtain advan- 


| 


tages of which they cannot comprehend the value ; and those arising from | 


the necessity of rearranging the terms of all pecuniary obligations, de- 
pending either on legal enactment or private contract, expressed in those 
coins which would cease to have legal currency. 
class, no great difficulty would be felt with most of the cases which would 
arise; and as for the annoyance the public might feel at any slight in- 
convenience with which the change would necessarily be attended, it 
would gradually subside, while the advantages to all persons engaged in 
business, to the various departments of the public service, and to the con- 
ductors of education, would be incalculable. 
So far as can be ascertained from the reception of the Committee’s re- 
port, public opinion seems to be strongly in favour of the change, but a 
many suggestions have been made with regard to the denominations 
of the monies of account under the proposed system. One of the most 
sensible is that of Mr. William Entwisle, late M.P. for South Lancashire. 
While desiring to see the decimal system introduced, he objects to the 
making four denominations of coins, when three, as he contends, would 
be so much simpler. He would omit altogether the proposed cent, or 
one-hundredth part of a pound; for which there is no particular use in 
accounts, and which would encumber the ledger with a useless column of 
figures, Instead of expressing the sum of two pounds, five florins, three 
cents, and seven mils, by the following figures—“ £2. 5. 3. 7,” he would 
express that sum thus—“ £2. 5. 37,” and thereby get rid of the fourth 


As regards the latter | 





column in the ledger. A still simpler plan would be to adopt the florin ag 
the unit of account, making it divisible into cents. This would assimilate 
our coinage system to those of France, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, 
Russia, and the United States. Of course any practical suggestion of this 
kind, should it bear investigation and scem reasonable, may be adopted by 
the Government, as they are not committed to all the details of the Com. 
mitiee’s proposal. 





Coat For THE Mait-Sreamers.—lIn that part of the Appendix to the 
Report of the Committee on Contract Packets which relates to the Gene. 
ral Screw Steam Shipping Company, and the difficulties it has had to 
encounter, the Committee state that the rise in the freight of coals had 
very materially affected the company in its arrangements, and “turned 
the profit which they anticipated into a heavy loss.” The difficul 
would be met in the most effectual manner should the expectations of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal Coal and Mining Company be real. 
ized. This company has been established mainly for the purpose 
of working the extensive beds of coal which are said to exist in 
that colony; and if they can raise a sufficient quantity, there can 
be no doubt that they will reap a handsome profit on the capital invested, 
At present the aggregate annual consumption of coal by the steam-ships 
calling at the Cape is said to be not less than 100,000 tons, at an average 
price of about 70s. per ton; and even that price, high as it may seem, is 
likely to be exceeded, owing to the difficulty of procuring tonnage from 
this country. A few months ago, the contractors for the delivery of 
coals at Ceylon, Calcutta, and Bombay, were obliged to ask time; they 
did not know when they would be able to fulfil their contracts, as it was 
impossible to obtain vessels. The Cape of Good Hope Company proposes 
to supply coal to vessels at a maximum charge of 40s. per ton; at which 
rate they would have a large profit, while the steamers coaling at the Cape 
would effect a very great saving in their annual expenditure. 

Tur Manvracture or Foop.—In addition to the large demand from 
Australia for all kinds of iron implements of labour, there has been lately, 
in this country, a very great increase in the manufacture of agricultural 
labour-saving machines of various kinds; nor is that kind of manufac- 
ture likely to decrease for some time. With increasing scarcity of hands 
in the rural as well as in the manufacturing districts, and the present 
highly remunerative prices of all kinds of farm produce, the farmers will 
be induced to adopt the latest improvements in the cultivation of the soil 
much more rapidly than heretofore. It is but a few years since they 
began to use guano as a fertilizer, although Humboldt had called their 
attention to it nearly half a century ago. Considering that they have the 
finest market in the world for all the food they can produce, it says little 
for their skill and enterprise that the supplies they furnish should fall so far 
short of the demand as to require an average importation of about 
20,000,000/. worth of food annually. Next year they will probably reach 
40,000,000/.; nearly equal to half the declared value of our annual ex- 
ports of manufactures. Compared with the production of calicoes, broad 
cloths, and cutlery, the manufacture of food, so far as one can judge from 
price, would seem to be only in its infancy. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that the advance which has taken place in the price of 
farm produce generally within the last two years has arisen from any sen- 
sible increase in the cost of production. The main cause has been in- 
creased consumption by the working classes. Our farmers seem as if they 
could not bring the supply of any of the articles they produce up to the 
demand. 





BIRTHS. 

On the 28th August, in Osnaburgh Terrace, Regent’s Park, the Wife of George 
Lee, Esq., Postmaster-General of Ceylon, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Worthenbury Rectory, Flintshire, the Wife of the Rev. James 
Cook, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Stoke House, Chichester, Lady Roper, of a daughter. 

Lately, at the Vicarage, Hampton-on-Thames, the Wife of the Vicar of Hampton, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 16th August, at Coravahn, county of Cavan, Henry Milner, Esq., son of 
Sir W. M. Milner, Bart., Nun Appleton Park, Yorkshire, to Charlotte; and Captain 
Heywood, Sixteenth Lancers, of Hope-end, Herefordshire, to Mary Emily, daughters 
of Archdeacon Beresford, of Coravahn. 

On the 24th, at the British Embassy, Paris, James Rennell Rodd, only son of the 
late Vice-Admiral Sir J. Tremayne Rodd, K.C.B., to Elizabeth, third daughter of 
the late Dr. A. Todd Thomson, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 

On the 24th, at Mayfield, Staffordshire, the Rev. Talbot A. L. Greaves, Vicar of 
Mayfield, to Catherine Ellen Caroline Colyear, only daughter of the late Captain and 
Lady Catherine Brecknell, and niece of the last Earl of Portmore. 

On the 25th, at Harewood, Charles Henry Mills, Esq., only son of Charles Mills, 
Esq., of Camelford House, and Hillingdon, Middlesex, to the Lady Louisa Isabella 
Lascelles, eldest daughter of the Earl of Harewood. 

On the 27th, at Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Charles Walker Molony, 
third son of Croasdaile Molony, Esq., of Granahan, county of Clare, to Adelaide, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir William Russell, Bart., of Charlton Park, Glou- 
cestershire. 

On the 27th, at St. John’s, Hampstead, David Masson, Esq., Professor of English 
Literature, University College, London, to Emily Rosaline, eldest daughter of 
Charles Orme, Esq., of Upper Avenue Road, Regent's Park. 

On the 29th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Le Compte Alexandre de Polignac, 
to Jessie Anne, daughter of William Ramsay, Esq., of Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square. 

On the 30th, at Cairnsmore, N.B., Alexander Clarke Forbes, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, barrister-at-law, only son of Sir John Forbes, M.D., of London, to Lillias 
Miller, eldest daughter of James Stewart, Esq., of Cairnsmore. 

DEATHS, 

On the 21st June, at Kamptee, Madras Presidency, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
Wardroper, Thirty-seventh Grenadiers ; in his 47th year. : 

On the 6th July, at Poonah, the Hon. Alexander Bell, late Member of Council of 
the Hion. East India Company’s Bombay Establishment; in his 59th year. ; 

On the Ith, at Malabar hin, Bombay, William Brooks, Esq., late Master in 
Equity, and Registrar of the Supreme Court of Judicature, Bombay; in his 52d year. 

On the 20th August, drowned, with two sailors, in a boat off Ventnor, Mr. Edward 
A. W. Anderson, of South Audley Street, eldest son of Mr. Wright Anderson, of 
East Acton; in his 30th year. 

On the 26th, at Petersham, the Lady Jane Dawson Damer, sister of the Earl of 
Portarlington. 

On the 27th, Mrs. Jones, widow of the late John Jones, of Anglesey, Hants; in 
her 92d year. 

On the 28th, at Aynhoe Rectory, Lady Fanny, wife of the Rev. Stephen Ralph 
Cartwright, and daughter of Harriett Dowager Countess of Erroll; in her 36th year. 

On the 29th, at Brighton, Captain Thomas Dewell, R.A., late of Monk’s Park, 
Wilts ; in his 67th year. : 

On the 29th, at Oaklands, near Portsmouth, Lieutenant-General Sir Charles 
James Napier; in his 71st year. ee 4 

On the 30th, at Calais, George Stratton, Esq., late of the Madras Civil Service, 
and Member of Council of Fort St. George; in his 82d year. P 

On the 30th, in Upper George Street, Bryanston Square, William Mouel, Esq.; in 
his 94th year. ; 

On the 30th, at Sevenoaks, Captain Henry Allen, Madras Army, third son of W. 
H. Allen, Esq., of Leadenhall Street, from disease occasioned by service with the 
Sappers and Miners in Burmah ; in his 34th year. 
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September 38, 1853.] 


On the 3lst, in Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square, Lady Hammoud, relict of 
the late General Sir Thomas Hammond. s : 
On the Ist September, Lady Adair, the wife of Sir Shafto Adair, Bart., of Flixton 


Hall, Suffolk. 





meeting.—Sept. 24, Cabburn, Cumberland Row, King’s Cross, victualler—Sept. 24, 
Eades, Landport, sampeeann, apeer, 

Scorcu SEequEsTRaTions.— Wood, Edinburgh, writer, Sept. 10—M‘Dougall, Glas- 
gow, wine-merchant, Sept. 13—Young, Glasgow, dealer in shares of joint-stock 
ies, Sept. 12. 


c 





SS —————— 





MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orrice, Sept. 2.—2d Regt. of Foot—Major-Gen. Sir J. Rolt, K.C.B. and K.C. 
to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. A. George, Lord Saltoun, K.C.B. and K.T. dec. 2ist 
Regt. of Foot—Major-Gen. 8. De Lacy Evans, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Gen. the 

ight Hon. Sir F. Adam, G.C.B. and G.C.M.G. dec. 

‘an-OFFICE, Sept. 2.—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Lieut. Col. C. D. P. Egerton, 
from half-pay Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Brevet Col. Bouverie, who ex- 
changes; Brevet Lieut.-Col. Hon. C. W. Forrester to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice 

rton, who retires ; Brevet Major Hon. H. Pitt tobe Major, by purchase, vice For- 
rester; Lieut. F. W. F. Berkeley to be Capt. by purchase, vice Pitt; Cornet G. P. C. 
Arthur, Lord Stanhope, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Berkeley. 1st Drag. Guards— 
Lieut. S. Pearson, from the 12th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Hancocke, who ex- 
changes. 12th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. Hancocke, from the lst Drag. Guards, tobe 
Lieut. vice Pearson, who exchanges. 2d Regt. of Foot—Mojor 8S. W. Jephson to be 
Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Burns, dec.; Brevet Lieut.-Col. O. Robinson to be 
Major, without purchase, vice Jephson; Lieut. R. Holdsworth to be Capt. without 

hase, vice Robinson; Ensign J. Croome to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Holdsworth ; Gent. Cadet J. W. Lawrie, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Croome. 8th Foot—Capt. J. M. Bannatyne, from the 2lst 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Charter, who exchanges. 2lst Foot—Capt. E. J. Charter, 
from the 8th Foot, to be Capt. vice Bannatyne, who exchanges. 50th Foot —Lieut. 
Richard Townsend Gray to be Captain, by purchase, vice Bellingham, who re- 
tires; Ensi hoy Villiam Bunbury to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Gray; 
Charles A. Penrhyn Boileau, Gentleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bunbury. 
50th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. Braybrooke, from the Staff, to be Surg. vice Campbell, 
deceased. 62d Foot—Lieut. M‘Kay Rynd to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hewett, 
who retires; Ensign E. H. Hunter to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rynd; G. W. B. 
Hughes, Gens. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Hunter. 65th Foot—Lieut. J. Paul to be 
Capt. by pur. vice Barry, who retires; Ensign G. Buck to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Paul; é. J. Urquhart, Gent. to be Ensign, y purchase, vice Buck. 91st Foot—En- 
sign H. A. Bond to be Lieut. without pur. vice J. M‘Pherson, dec.; Gent. Cadet T. 
E. A. Hall, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bond. 
95th Foot—Ensign E. W. Eddington to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Maxwell, whvu 
retires; B. C. Boothby, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Eddington, 

lst West India Regt.— Lieut. O. G. Stokes to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lloyd, 
who retires. 

Hospital Staff—W. Sinclair, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Bray- 
brooke, promoted in the 59th Foot. 

Memorandum—The commission of Lieut. J. O’Hea, of the 25th Foot, has been 
antedated to 7th Sept. 1852. 


7 rnp 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, August 30. 
Pantnersuips Disso.vep.—M‘Phail and Fergusson, Cheltenham, drapers—J. H. 
and W. Rohmer, Manchester, merchants; as far as regards J. Rohmer— Phillips and 
Cornelius, Weymouth, solicitors — Collier and Simpson, Oxford Street, hosiers— 
Gooch and Read, Stradbrooke, surgeons—Gawtrey and Coleman, Lowndes Terrace, 
Knightsbridge, linen-drapers— March and Co, Blaydon, Gateshead, builders; as far 
as regards J. Charlton and B. Stokoe—Berry and Co. Birtle-cum-Bamford, Lanca- 
shire, fire-brick-makers ; as far as regards J. Riley—T. and J. Bradshaw, Sheftield, 
coal-miners—Wood and Son, Wednesbury, coach-smiths—Harvey and Co. White- 
friars, flour-factors—Carr and Co. Wallsend, Northumberland, coke-manufacturers ; 
as far as regards T. Carr—Smith and Price, Jronbridge, Shropshire, grocers—Spring- 
bett and Co. Coleman Street, wine-merchants—Wright and Charlesworth, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, cotton-spinners—Scott and Co. Henrietta Street, printsellers—Lott and 
Crisp, Southampton, builders—M. and E, Bentham, Manchester, fancy-repositors— 
Walker and Co. Sheffield, electro-platers; as far as regards 8. Coulson—Strangman 
and Co. Crescent, Minories, wine-merchants. 

Bayxnrvurts.—Fraxcis Epmunp Hayman Fowter, Brownlow Road, Dalston, 
builder, to surrender Sept. 7, Oct. 13: solicitor, Murrough, New Inn; official 
assignee, Bell, Coleman Street—Joun Scovect, St. George’s Road, New Kent Road, 
fish-salesman, Sept. 8, Oct 7: solicitors,,Solomons, Fenchurch Street ; official assig- 
nee, Whitmore, Basinghall Strect—A.Lrrep Rocrers, Upper Marylebone Street, 
draper, Sept. 8, Oct. 14: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury; official assignee, 
Cannan, Aldermanbury—Joun Gamon, Woolwich, butcher, Sept. 8, Oct. 14: solici- 
tor, Buchanan, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Tuomas Jounson, Broad Street Buildings, merchant, Sept. 8, Oct 14: solicitor, 
Cotterill, Throgmorton Street; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street— 
Tuomas Hvurcnines, Park Street, Westminster, railway-contractor, Sept. 10, Oct. 
21: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
James Keviey, Baker’s Row, Walworth, tailor, Sept. 7, Oct. 12: solicitors, Sole 
and Co. Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Tnomas Suet- 
ton CaTuin, Leicester, grocer, Sept. 9, Oct. 7: solicitor, Hawker, Leicester; official 
assignee, Harris, Nottingham — Joserm Fow.ier, Macclesfield, provision-dealer, 
Sept. 16, Oct. 7: solicitor, Norris, Macclesfield; official assignee, Lee, Manchester. 

ERTIFICATES.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Sept. 19, Davis, Colney Hatch, victualler—Sept. 19, Mactie, Edgeware 
Road, draper—Sept. 17, MacLachlan, Spital Square, auctioneer—Sept. 17, Fenn, 
Suffolk Place, Commercial Road East, cheesemonger—Sept. 19, Havers, Judd Street, 
draper—Sept. 19, Long, Philip Street, St. George’s-in-the- East, victualler—Sept. 
22, Riley, B: Helen’s, glass-manufactures — Sept. 30, Scales, Chester-le-Street, 
Durham, paper-manufacturer—Sept. 22, Scholes, Ashton-under-Lyne, shopkeeper— 
Sept. 21, English, Manchester, power-loom cloth-manufacturer—Sept. 21, Prock- 
ter, Rochdale, cotton-spi . 

Scorcu SequesTRatT10Ns.— Monro, Milton-of-Kincraigie, Dalguise, farmer, Sept. 
18—Cree, Glasgow, merchant, Sept. 12. 


Friday, Sept. 2. 

Partnersnirs Disso.vep.—Waterston and Anderson, Coventry, tailors—Griffith 
and Co. Brighton, brewers—Capes and Stuart, Gray’s Inn, attornies—Binns and 
Jennings, Sheffield, chemists—Maltby and Walker, Leeds, cloth-manufacturers— 
Bennett and Co. Moorgate Street—Deighton and Kemp, Howden, Yorkshire, 
drapers—A. and H. Samman, Deddington, Oxfordshire, drapers— Bott and Allen, 
Manchester, brass-founders— Newsom and Williams, High Street, Southwark, tea- 
dealers—Cooper and Watson, Norwich, surgeons—Short and Son, Birmingham, 
iron-casters— Clark and Co. West Strand, dealers in lamps—Pearson and Holden, 
Branthwaite, Cumberland, paper-manufacturers— Watson and Feather, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, heald-yarn-manufacturers—Abbott and Shaw, New Accrington, Lan- 
cashire, cotton-spinners—Bateman and Company, Dronfield, Derbyshire, coal- 
masters; as far as regards J. Salt—Foster and Cox, New Road, couer Road, 
Rotherhithe, builders—Isaac and Co, Liverpool—Low and Co. Savannah, commis- 
sion-merchants ; as far as regards W. Smith—Sager and Sons, Liverpool, merchants ; 
as far as regards R, G. Sager—Timbrell and Spackman, Bradford, Wiltshire, dyers— 
Whitburn and Pannell, Ripley, Surrey, schoolmistresses— Edginton and Roach, Great 
8t. Andrew Street, victuallers—Cock and Williamson, Plymouth, grocers—Tobitt 
and Co. Great Tower Street, shipowners—J. and G. W. Mitchell, Axminster, wine- 
merchants—E., J., H. S., and J. L. Lawford; as far as regards J. 1. Lawford— 
Young and Co. King William Street—Hind and Cockcroft, Tong, Yorkshire, damask- 
cloth-manufacturers—H. and J. Maden, Spotland, Lancashire, “~~ 
James and Buckland, Birmingham, woollen-drapers—Wilson ?and Co. Kilbarchan, 
heir-manufecturers— Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company; as far as regards J. 

ne. 

Banxrvupts.—Tuomas Pickrorp, Church Street, Greenwich, butcher, to surren- 
der, Sept. 12, Oct. 12: solicitor, Heathfield, Featherstone Buildings; official assig- 
nee, Graham, Coleman Street—Micuar. Cavurigip, Basinghall Street, warehouse- 
man, Sept. 14, Oct. 12: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Josern Heatn, Chesham, Buckinghamshire, chemist, 
Sept. 10, Oct. 21: solicitor, Buchanan, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Cannan, 
Aldermanbury—Joun Ketson, Clifton, apothecary, Sept. 15, Oct. 11: solicitor, 
Wallis, Bristol ; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Ricnanp Witiams, Bristol, gro- 
cer, Sept. 15, Oct. 18 : solicitors, Redwood, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire ; Abbott and 
Lucas, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Divipenps.—Sept. 29, Evans, Troedyrhiw, Merthyr Tydfil, grocer—Sept. 23, Wood 
and Norton, Wath-upon-Dearne, Yorkshire, millers—Sept. 23, Allott, Sandal 
Magna, Yorkshire, banker—Sept. 23, Nicholson, York, tailor—Sept. 23 Carr, Barns- 
ley, Yorkshire, ironmonger—Sept. 27, J. and J. Heywood, Liverpool, provision- 
merchants—Sept. 23, Pim, Birkenhead, brick-maker. 

Centiricates.— To be granted, uniess cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 























PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. Monday.) Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. 


3 per Cent Consols ....sececeesceceeees | 98 | 97 97 











Ditto for Account . 95 98h 9s, 





. 97 97 

3 per Cents Reduced. 28, 99 9 98 
101 lole 1013 lol 194 

— — —~— — 5, 

2274 —_— —_ 2284 227 

ry —_— 257 256 -— 255 
Exchequer Bills, ld. per diem . lpm. —_ 2 pm. 1 dis. | 1 pm, 
India Bonds 2) per Cent..... 18 pm.| — — 15 18, 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, ..cececsceceeessS DP. Ctl —— Mexi: ° +++3 p. Ct 
Belgian.....+++++ ° 
Ditto .. ce eeeeceee 






















SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during ae See ending Friday Evening.) 
AN KS 





Rattware— 
Bristol and Exeter 99} ex d. Australasian........ 
Caledonian... 65 British North Amer 
Edinburgh an asg 734 Colonial . .......6+6+. 
Eastern Counties ..... 13) ex d. Commercial! ef Londor 
Great Northern ......++s+++++ 60} ex a. London and Westminster ... 
Great South. and West. Ireland. ./110) ex d. London Chartd. Bak. of Austral 
Great Western ......+sseee+e+ «++| 86exd. London Joint Stock.. 
Hull and Selby ......... eveceeeee) DhLexd,. National of Ireland .. 


National Provincial.... 


Lancashire and Yorkshire .......) 744 ex d. 
06 Provincial of Ireland... 


Lancaster and Carlisle ........+++ ‘ 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 11 


London and Blackwall, ........- [s* Union of London... ..seseeeeecs 
1 



























London and North-western ee INES— 

Midland .......esseeceeeeees es Brazilian Imperial ......+++++++ 
Midland Great Western (Ireland) — Ditto (St. John del Rey).. ° 

North British .......+eeeseeeeees 32 Cobre Copper ......se+ 

Oxford, Wor. and Wolverhampton 48 Colonial Gold ...+..++«+ ° 

Scottish Central......+++++++« ove v5 Nouveau Monde, ....+++eeeeees lb 
South-eastern and Dover ........ 68 MisceLLanBous— 

Bouth-Westerm ...ccccccececeeens 83 Australian Agricultural ......+. 35 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick...) 68ex d ad — 
York and North Midland ........| 563 ex d. 65 
oC kS— General Steam ,......-++++« eve —_ 
East and West India.........+.--|150h ex d Peel River Land and Mineral .. 5 
London Peninsular and Oricatal Steam . —_— 
St. Kath eee ° _ Royal Mail Steam........+++ ee 724 
Victoria ....6-+ceeee eeeeee oe eves 8} South Australian ..... erccccess 3é 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 27th day of August 1853. 


ISSUE DEraARruerr 





















Notes issued secereseececeeess £30,531,650 Government Debt, . «+ £11,015,100 
Other Securities . oat 
Gold Coin and Bullion 16,531,650 
Bilver Bullion... 
£30,531 ,650 £30 531,650 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 
Rest ...cse00- 3,291,440 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,027 582 
Public Deposits’ 4,601,685 13,830,83, 
Other Deposits ....... 11,133,356 7,755,345 
Seven Day and other Bills. 1,465,549 431,263 
£35,045,030 £35,045 ,030 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, ( issi of National Debt, & Dividead Accts, 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£107 10 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars,.... 810 0.. 9 0 0 
New Dollars ......0+ss+e00+ coccese O § Lead, British Pig..... 22 0 0... 0 0 0 
Silverin Bars,Standard ......... +» © & 26 | Steel, Swedish Keg... 1610 0... 0 0 @ 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 2. 
‘s ‘ 


5 ’ e. ’ 
Maple..... 42to 44 | Oats, Feed., 20to2l 
-a2 


. & . > 
Wheat, R.New 523toSi | Rye ..eeeee. M0036 
“a Fine .. 21-22 


Fine ....+++ 54—56 | Barley ..... 26—30 White ... 
Old .sceeeee 50—53 | Boilers Poland .,, 23-24 
White ..... 54—56 | Malt, Ord... 62—64 | Beans, Ticks. 40—42 Fine .. 24—25 
Fine ....... 66—58 | Fine ..... 64—68 | Old....... 40—42 | Potato... 25—27 
Super. New. 63—66 | Peas, Hog .. 38—4) | Indian Corn, 0— 0 Fine ., 27 -~23 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 

Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending August 27. 
Wheat... Sis. 10d. | Rye ...... . 358, 44.| Wheat.... 488. 6%. | Rye.......+. 380. Bd, 
Barley.... 29 7 Beans ....-. 40 @ | Barley ..... 29 6 Beans ....+. 41 1 
Oats...0.. 22 0 Peas ......- 36 6 ovens 16 OG 














Oats ..+++-. 21 6 Peas.... 





PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. 0d. per dos. 
Carlow, 41. 10s. to 4/. 13s, per ewt. 
Bacon, Irish ......+++..per cwt. 66s, to 68*. 


FLOUR. 


Town-made 
Seconds ... 
Essex and Suffolk, on boar 
Norfolk and Stockton 
American . 
Canadian ......-.seceeeeeee o— 0 
Bread, 744. to 94. the 4lb. loaf. 


















BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoats anp Leapenmatt.* Smiruriz.o.” Heap or Cartut at 
‘ ‘ . 


SMITHFIELD. 












> ‘ " s. 4, ad 4. 4. 
Beef .. 3 Oto 3 Btod O wee 2IOtOd AtO4d 8B Friday. Monday. 
Mutton, 3 8—4 2—4 6 wees 4 4—410—5 4| Beasts. 1,079.00. 4,800 
Veal .. 3 O—4 O—4 B oeoe 210—4 4-410 Sheep .1l,170. + 22,150 
Pork 4. 3 8B—4 4—5 O seco 3 O—4 O— 4 4! Calves, THE cones 350 
Lambs. 4 4—5 O—5 6 seen 410—5 O—5 B! Pigs... B15 coves 368 

* To sink the offal, per 6 Ib. 

HOPS. WOOL. 

Kent Pockets...... seve 1088, to 126s.}Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 16d, to 174, 
ice Wether and Ewe... .s.++++« wee A — DD 


Leicester Hogget and Wether,... 18 — 13} 
Skin Combing......++ sovecececee 1B mm 14h 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELS. Wuirscaar. 


to 105°, 





Hay, Good ...seceseee 
Inferior ......- 












NOW secceceeee — 80 50 — 86 
ClOVET . ceceseeeees 110 —126 —120 
Wheat seteeeeeees 28 — 33 — 30 

ILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Ol sdpkonetaeensneeaae 00 , Souchong, fine,per Ib. 1s. Od. to 2+. O04, 
220 Congou, fine ....ss000008 1 4h 2 0 
1938 Pekoe, flowery..... cocoon 1 6 = 6 
200 * In Bond—Duty ls. 104. per Ib, P 
Candles, per dozen ...... 6s. Od. to 6s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 62s. to 954. Of, 
64 460, — 48.0. 


5 Deen SURAEE ossonnesceee Soe. 2a 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.., 25s. le 
West india Molasses ..+++++ 08.04, to Os, OF, 


Moulds, per dozen .. .6s. 10d. to 7s. 
TOR. scceveccccececens 238. Od 


eeeeeeeee 
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ONT BLANC WILL CLOSE ON 
SATURDAY EVENING, Serremper 10th, and RE- 
OPEN on MR. ALBERT SMITH'S return from the Conti- 
nent.—During the ensuing week the Entertainment will be 
given every evening at 8, and Tuespay and Sarvgpay Mory- 
tNo at 3 o’clock.—Stalls, 38.; Area, 2s. ; Gallery ls.—Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. 


ZTEC LILLIPUTIANS, MARION- 
ETTE THEATRE, LOWTHER ARCADE, Strand.— 
WILL SHORTLY CLOSE, the Exhibition of these Woncer- 
ful Beings, arrangements having been made for their Pro- 
vincial Tour. To the Public—There is no time to be lost: 
“ We shall never look upon their like again.” Open every 
day and evening, from 11 till 1,3 till 6, and7 till 10. Admis- 
; Reser ved Seats, 2s. 6d. 


OYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW 

CROSS, KENT, for qualifying its Pupils for the Uni- 

versities, for the M tary, Naval, and East India Company's 
Services, and for Mercantile or other pursuits. 

The primary object of this School is to educate the sons of 
Naval and Marine Officers, at the least possible expense ; but 
a limited number of Pupils other than the sons of Naval or 
Marine Officers, are also eligible for admission, under the recent 
Actof Parliament, on advanced terms, The regulations may 
be obtained from the Secretary. The next quarter will com 
mence on the 29th inst. but as there are now only a few vacan- 
cles, early a plication shouid be made. 

By Order of the Council, ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 

September 1853. 

N.B.—The Seventh List of Contributions to the CHAPEL 
BUILDING FUND will shortly be published. 

> > . 

ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s 
Place, Trafalgar Square, London.—PARTIES desirous 
of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan 
of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
obtained with perfect Security. Interest payable in January 

and July. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses free on applic: ation. 


ITRE GENERAL LIEE  ASSU- 
RANCE ASSOCIATION, 
Established in 1845. Capital 100,0002, 
Offices, 23, Pall Mall, London. 

Assurances effected for any amount. 

The entire profits in the Mutual Branch belong to the as- 
sured. 

Assurances on the non-participating principle, at very mo- 
derate premiums. 

Immediate annuities granted on favourable terms. 

Annuities also granted commencing after a given rate, in- 
creasing every year to the survivors in each class of 100 
members. 

Active Agents wanted. 


NVESTMENT OF c AP IT AL AND SAVINGS is 
I OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. 

This Company is framed to meet the desire of those who seck, 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large 
or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 
from the public funds, and on as secure a basis. 

The capital of 250,000. is divided, for the convenience of 
investment and transfer, into 1/. shares, of which 10s. only 
will be called. 























The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 | 


per cent, which will continue to be paid until a higher rate 
can be judiciously declared. 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications, between 
the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company’ : Offices, 15 and 16, 
Adam Str Street, Adelphi, t. HOPSON, Sec. 


> 
ALLAN CE LIFE AND FU FIRE AS- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
Presidents. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Directors have resolved that henceforward the cost of 
Stamps on all Life Policies shall be borne by the Company, 
consequently no charge whatever beyond the premium will 
be incurred by persons assuring in this office. 

The duties payable under the Succession Duty Act (from 
which Life Policies are exempted) may be advantageously 
provided for by assurance with this Company. 

The Assured are entitled to Exemption from Income-tax in 
respect of Premium of Assurance to the extent of one-sixth of 
their income, in terms of the 54th section of the Income-tax 
Act, copies of which, with prospectus and full information, 
may be obtained at the office. 














ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
Bartholomew Lane, London, ist August 1853. 
LIFE 


Tw 
M TANCHESTER and LONDON LI 

ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, King 
Street, Manchester ; 454, West Strand, London. 

The business of this Association is that of— 

1. Life and survivorship risks of every description—Civil, 
Naval, or Military. 

2. Loans on equitable terms, life assurance being contempo- 
raneously effected, on approved personal or any other sutffi- 
cient security. 

3. Assurance upon half-credit scale of rates, 

4. Endowments for children, on non-returnable or return- 

> Policies payable to bearer. (able premiums. 

- Whole world policies, 
to a or otherwise, at moders ate additional rates. 

7. Policies without extra rates, to personsin the Militia or 
others, not forfeited if killed in defending the country from 
invasion. 

8. Notices of the assignment of policies registered. 

9. Medical Referee paid by this Association. 

10. Age of the life assured admitted on all policies, reason- 
able proof being given. 

11. Stamp-duty on policies paid by the Association. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent, divided every tive years, amongst 
all policy-holders entitled to profits. 

CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, Secretary, Manchester. 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND, Actuary and 
Secretary, London. 


" = 
Rov OYAL INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 
Exempt from Partnership liability. 
Offices, 23, Pall Mall, London. 
Directors. 
Joseph Bishop, Esq. Crescent, | Edward Loder, Esq. Cam- 
Minories, and Bedford Sq. bridge Terrace, Hyde Park. 
Hector Grabam Browne, Esq. | Rev. Geo. Pococ k, LL.B. In- 
Union Club. cumbent of St. Paul's, Mary- 
The Right Hon. Lord Thos. lebone. 
Pelham Clinton, Maida | J. Neville Warren, Esq. C.E. 
ale. Kentish Town. 
Campbell Jas. Downer, Fsq. | Erasmus Wilson, Esq. F.R.S 
Upper Hyde Park Street. Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
The Hon. Richard E. Howard, Square. 
D.C.L. Temple. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co. Charing Cross. 
Consulting Actuary. 
Arthur Scratchley, Esq. M.A. F. mn A.S. 
Secretary—W illiam Bridges, E 

This Society receives, according to certain scales, the single 
and periodic deposits of investing mem’ ,»at avery remu- 
nerative rate of interest, payable half-yearly, or left to ac- 
cumulate for a fixed perioa of years, in addition to a share of 


profits. 
It also holds out peculiar advantages to borrowing mem- 
ders, as fully set forth in the prospectus, copies of which may 


be had on application by t or otherwise, at the offices of 
the Society. - . 
Active Agents wanted. 


W. BRIDGES, Secretary. 








HE COSMOS IN STITUTE. 
Provisionally Registered pursuant to 7th and 8th 
Victoria, cap. 110. 
Capital, 50,000/. in 50,000 Shares of 11. each, payable upon 
final registration. 
Patrons, 
His Grace the Duke of Leinster. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Ormonde, K.P. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Sheffield, F.G.8. 
The Right Hon. the Earlof Harrington. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Devon 
The Right Hon. Lord de Mauley, F.R.S. 
The Right Hon. Lord Beaumont. 
The Right Hon. Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of sbury. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Worcester 
The Baron Alexander Von Humboldt, F.R.S. Member of | 
Foreign Institutes, &c. 
The Right Hon. Lord Stanley 
The Right Hon. Lord Alfred Pag 2. 
Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Be: aufort, K.C.B. F.R.S. &e. 
Austen H. Layard, Esq. M.P. D.C.L. 
Le Chevalier de ¢ ‘olquhoun, LL.D. M.1 
Sir John Peter Boileau, Bart. LL.D. F. i 8. -" R.S.L. 
Alderman Sir James Duke, Bart. M.P. 
Alderman Sir R. W. Carden. 
Beriah Botfield, Esq. P.R.S. F.S.A. M.1 . PF. 
Charles Purton Cooper, Esq. Q.C. M. A L L ». M. i $.L. 
John Godfrey Teed, Esq. Q.C. M.R.S.L. 
William 8S. W. Vaux M.R.S.L. 
George J. Squibb, E ° * 
Colonel St. John Fancourt. 









M.P. D.C.L. 


















Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. 
Executive Council. 
President—The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. D.C.L. 
Vice-President—Sir J. Dorat, M.D. V.P.R.5S.L. 


Edward Hodges Baily, Esq. | John Hogg, Esq. M.A. D.C.L. 
R.A. F.R.S. M.R.S.L. 


Walter John Bryant, Esq. | Pryse Loveden, Esq. M.P. 
Hyde Clarke, Esc M.R.S.L. 
Dr. P. Colquhoun, LL.D, M.A. | Rev. C. bs 
P.G.S. Librarian R.S.L. F.RA 
Hepworth Dixon, E F.S.A. | Thoms “— Esq.M.R.8.L. 
Aaron Asher Go , Esq — is Leonard Simpson, 
M.R.S.L. | M.R.S.L. 
stus Guest, Esq. LL.D. ave Xd sande r Webber, Esq. 
3 RS.L. 
’ iii s—C. Norris, Esq. ; 
Bankers—Messrs. Hey wood, Kennard, and Co. ; 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co. 
Solicitore—Messrs. Carlon and Haynes, Palace Chambers, St. 
James's Street. 
Architect—Stephen Geary, Esq. 
Superintendent—W illiam Jordan, Esq. 
Secretar William Jenkins, Esq. 


Nicolay, M.A. 














C. Osborne, Esq. 
Messrs, 








No people are so much interested in the acquirement and 
diffusion of geographical knowledge as those of the British 
empire—their ships are in every part of the world; the raw 





| materiais for the employment of their manufacturing popula- 








| turn for the capital invested. 
being perfect securities, payable 


e brought from every sca and from every land; their 
© scattered over the face of the globe; each 
new geographi discovery opens a new market for their 
merchants ; and nota sho not a coast can be explored, from 
the Arctic Pole to the torrid regions of Africa, but a new field 
is opened for their enterprise, anda new impulse given to 
their industry. 

The colonies of Great Britain girdle the earth. In every 
country and in every clime the English race are either tem- 
porarily or permanently settled, and there is scarcely a family 
or household who have not kindred and connexions in lands 
across the sea; and yet how few there are, even among our 
educated classes, who have a proper knowledge of the geo 
graphical position of the countries, the habits, the names, of 
the people, 
their friends or relations are dwellers. 

Our extended empire, our rapid sea and land communica- 
tions, our personal relations with every part of the world, 
demand a means of cheap and easy access to the stores of 
information which have been collected, not only by our own 
countrymen, but by all civilized nations, with reference to 
the globe we inhabit, its geography and hydrography, its 
people, its climates, and its productions. No nation at this 
time an institution upon a large scale where these 
objects and s information are attainable by the general 
public. Learned societies have made large and valuable col 
lections, but these have never been available to the great 
masses of the people. It is now proposed, not to interfere 
with the operations of these learned bodies, but rather to ex- 
tend their usefulness by communicating to the many the in- 
formation which has hitherto been confined to the few. 

The erection of the large Model of the Earth in Leicester 
Square; the collection of ancient aud modern Maps, Models, 


tion 4 
manufactures 3 
























ustees. 
| Coleridge John Kennard, Esq. | 














by letter to the Se 


the productions, and climate of the spots whereon | 
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will enable the Institute to fill up a great public want—yiz, 
an immediate public reference to all the Government publi. 
cations, the Admiralty charts, the Colonial surveys, the Par. 
liamentary maps, and maps published throughout the world ; 
thus combining, with the highest aims of science and the 
most profound researches, the means of diffusing information 
and instruction toe the humble: st inquirer. 

The capital of the Institute is fixed at 50,000/. which wi) 
be appropr’ jated in possessing the Institute of Mr. Wyld’s in. 
terest in the area of Leicester Square, in the Model buildings 
and extensive collections at present existing in the building’ 
and in making great alterations and additions to the present 
structure, and completing the collections of costumes, maps, 

charts, models, and books. Itis expec a that this amount 
will be amply suftic ient for these purpose 

It is proposed that this capital shall + divided into 50,000 
shares of 11. each. 

Every shareholder will be entitled to a personal admission 
to the Exhibition Rooms, to the General Lectures, and to al} 
the privileges of the Institute, subject to the direction of the 
Executive Council. By these means the advantages of the 
Institute will be extended to all classes. Every holder of 
twenty shares will be entitled to write one admission each 
day ; but no holder of more than one hundred shares shall be 
allowed to issue more than five such admissions on the same 
day. 

The privileges attaching to the holders of shares will be 
only transferable half yearly—viz.on the 5th January, and 
Sth July. 

The shares to be payable upon final registration. 

It is proposed that after payment of dividends any surplus 
revenue which may remain shall be devoted to the promotion 
of science, in connexion with the Institute, in such manner 
as the Council may determine. 

On a low estimate, founded on the experience of the last 
two years, during which the Model of the Earth has been con- 
stantly open to the public, and taking into consideration the 
additional sources of revenue now for the first time opened, 
it appears that an annual return exceeding 40001. may be ex- 
pected after payment of the incidental expenses. 

It is intended to apply for a Royal Charter or for a special 
act of Parliament for incorporation. 

By order of the Executive Council, 
STANLE 
Offices, 87, St. James's Street, August 10, 1853. 


Applications for Prospectuses and Shares to be made to 
Messrs. Brace and Srockxpate, 31, Throgmorton Street ; or to 
mee oie es of the Institute, 87, St. ‘James’ 8 Street. 


() FFICE OF ORDNANCE, 
17th August 1853. 


The Principal Officers of her Majesty's Ordns ance do hereby 
give notice that they are ready to DISPOS , to such per- 
sons as are willing to tender for the same, a quantity of 
Rough Gun Stocks, Rough Pistol Stocks, and Unserviceable 
Musket Stocks, for FIREWOOD, in 8 at the To of 
London, where the articles may be viewed between the hours 
of 8 and 6 o’clock until Tuesday the 6th September 

A Catalogue of the several lots may be obtained by persons 
willing to become purchasers, at the Principal Storekeeper's 
Office at the Tower, and at the Secretary's Office in Pall 
Mall. 

Tenders for the whole or any number of the said lots, ad- 
dressed to the “ Ordna Storekeeper, Tower,” are to be de- 
livered onor before Wednesday the 7th September next, at 
that place. By Or By Order of the 1 Board, G. BUTLER, Sec. 


()FFICE or ORDNANCE, 
CONTRACT for G 


19th August 1853. 
IN BARRELS, LOCKS, 
RAMMERS, TRIG > 
A supply of the above Articles b required for her 
i 















President. 
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S, BANDS, and SCRE 
‘sty’s Service, the Board of Ordnance hereby give notice 
that they are ready to RECEIVE TENDERS for the supply 
of the same. 

Forms of tender may be had on application personally or 
Secretary tothe Soard of Ordnance, Pall Mall, 
London, or to the Inspector of Small Arms, Ordnance View 
looms, Birmingham. 

The patterns and specifications of the articles may be seen 
at the latter place and at Enfield. 

The tenders must be re ved at the Ordnance Office, Pall 
Mall, on or before Tuesday 6th September 1853, addressed to 
the Secre 'y to the Board of Ordnance, and marked on the 
outside “ Tender for Materials for Small Arms.’ 

By Order of the Board, G. BUTLER, Secretary. 


Maj 



















QHIPs WANTED TO CONVEY HER 
MAJESTY’S MAILS TO AUSTRALIA. 

THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL here by gives notice that it 
is his intention to RECEIVE TENDERS for the CONVEY 
ANCE of MAILS to AUSTRALIA, by steamers or sailing-ves- 
sels. The dates of despatch to be as follows, viz.—the 4th Oc- 
tober, and the 3d December, of this year, respective ly, and 
the port of departure to be that of London, Liverpool, 
South or Plymouth. 








Specimens, and Books relating » Geography ; the ad 
of the public at a small charge, was the germ of a nationally 
ant undertaking, deatawa to become a g t educa- 
trument; and the multitudes who have visited the 
Model, consulted the Books of Maps, and the wishes they 
have expressed for its permanency and extension, have proved 
not only that the public are anxious to avail themselves of 
such an institution for individual information and for general 
instruction, but that the moneys paid by the public for a 
participation in its benefits will afford a remunerative re 
In the words of Sir Rode 
Impey Murchison, Presi ent of the Royal Geographic 
ciety, May 24, 1852.—“ This effort has been very suce essful 
both in instructing the lower and middle classes, and in in- 
ducing many of the higher classes to attach to our sciences 
the importance they deserve.’ 

It is proposed to extend the plan of the present Institution 
in Leicester Square, to cover nearly the whole area with 
suitable buildings, embracing large rooms and galleries, in 
which shall be ar ged the characteristic costumes and pro- 
ductions of ever: ation and tribe in the world—in other 
words, to establish a Museum of Mankind. Lecture theatres 
will be built, in which regular courses of lectures and de- 
monstrations will be given in physical geography; upon 
man in relation to the world he inhabits; and upon matters 
of genera! geographical, hydrographical, and ethnological in- 
terest ; large meeting rooms, and apartments for persons con- 
nected with the scientific, artistic, and literary societies, 
whose pursuits are in unison with the special object of the 
Cosmos Institute, will also be erected. 

While it is intended to maintain the large Model of the Earth 
in its present position, it is proposed to add to the present ex- 
tensive collection of ancient and modern maps, charts, and 
books, all the maps, charts, and geographical works published 
throughout the world ; and to invite the assistance of foreign 
Governments and Societies to contribute all their maps, 
charts, and geographical works, published under the sanction 
of the State,) many of whom have alre ady kindly offered their 
publications,) so that proprietors and the public may have 
immediate access to the best sources of information on every 
subject connected with geography, hydrography, and the 
allied sciences. 

It is further proposed to maintain a competent body of de- 
monstrators and lecturers, who shall deliver regular courses 
of lectures upon physical and political geography and ethno- 
logy, not only within the Model, but also in the theatres of 
the Institute, so as to embrace all the requirements of a great 
geographical school; to hold meetings of the members at 
which scientitic papers shall be read and discussed, and to 
uphold a library and reading room where the most important 
newspapers—English Foreign, and Colonial—will be filed ; 
where the maps, charts, engravings, books, and transactions 
of learned societies can be conveniently consulted ; and where 
the latest information bearing upon geographical discoveries, 
and all matters especially relating to new shoals, rocks, and 
harbours, will be regularly exhibited. In the extension of 
the present plan within the proposed buildings ample space 














































The Postmaster-General will be res ady on Tuvrspar the 
15th September, before | o'clock p.m. to receive tenders for 
ships to convey the Mails of the 4th October. Such ships to 
be classed A 1 at Lloyd's. 

The sum of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS will be paid by 
the Postmaster-General for this vo to Austratia ; and 
persons tendering will be required to specify the number of 
days in which they will undertake to de ‘liver the mails at 
their destination, subject to penalties for delay, either in de- 
parture or arrival. 

Other things equal, the preference will be given to that 
tender which specifies the shortest time for the service. 

All tenders must be made on the printed form provided for 
the purpose, which, with the conditions attached, may be ob- 
tained on application at the Secretaries’ Office, London, or at 
the Post-oftice of Liverpool, Southampton, or Plymouth. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Secretaries’ Office, 
London, and none can be received after the day and hour 
above mentioned. 

The owner of the ship, or an agent duly authorized in 
writing, must attend at the General Post-office on the day 
Bnd at the hour appointed for the receipt of tender 

Notice will appear shortly with revard to the mails of 
December.—General Post-oftice, August 1853. 








HE successful results of the last half 
century have proved beyond question that ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL possesses singularly nourishing 
powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
human hair, and when every other specific has failed. It 
prevents it from falling off or turning grey—strengthens weak 
hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, and continues its pos- 
sessi un vt healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redun- 
daucy to the latest period of human life. Its operation In 
cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; as also in the growth 
rs, eyebrows, and mustac hios For children it is 
‘ially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; or family bottles (equal to 
four small), at 10s. 6d. and double that size, 2ls.—On the 
wrapper of “each bottle are the words Rowlands’ Macassar 
Oil, in two lines.—Sold by A. Rowcanp and Sons, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, and all chemists and perfumers 


“ [{IFTY years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick~ 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which Thad suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY'S excellent health. restoring food.— Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”—In canis‘ers, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with full instructions—1lb. 2s. 9d.; 21bs. 
4s. 6d.; 5ibs. 11s. ; 12lbs. 22s.; super-retined, 5ibs. 22s. ; 10lbs, 
33s. The 10Ibs. and 12Ibs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Barry pv Barry and Co. 77, Regent 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccaaiity 3 
Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent Street ; also at 330 and 451, 
Strand ; 54 ,Upper Baker Street; 5, Eccles Street, Pimlico. 
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by all Druggist. -rofe 0 "sE i 
244, 8 nd oo at Professor Hottowar’s Establishment, 





September 3, 1853.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 





T° THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
MUSIC BOUND for Two-anp-Srxrence, and 
‘Turee-anv-Sixrence per Volume. 
Specimens to be seen at 85, St. Martin's Lane, Trafalgar 





ae NT > ee 
TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AII the 
best NEW WORKS may be had in suceession from MU- 
DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers 
of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to 
Cuartes Epwarp Mure, 510, New Oxford Street. 


peers aia cement . <2 
NicoLLs AUTUMNAL PATTERNS 





are now ready. 
bined, as illustrated by the well-known Patent PALETOT, at 
Two Guineas. In England, France, or Germany, the best 
ent, workmanship, and materials are secured by H. J. and 
D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, and 22, 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 
~ . TTD 
ECHI’S CASTELLATED 
BRUSHES, 4, Leadenhell Street, London ; price 6d. 
and 9d. each ; in Ivory, 2s.—MECHL is the original inventor 
of this article. All without his name are spurious. Nail, 
Hair, Hat, and Cloth Brushes in great variety, wholesale and 
for shipping ; Russia Brush-cases, Naples and Windsor Soap, 
and everything for the Toilet and D ing-case, Ivory Hair- 
brushes and Shell Dressing-combs, elegant or plain 


ee os ented 
prec ‘ Te] , " 
SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &c.—A large and choice assortment 

of the newest and richest designs, at moderate prices, always 
on view ; also an extensive variety of glass ice-dishes, ice- 
plates, and every artic le in glass required for ice. A large 
stock of ornamental flower-vases, &c. 
flass executed with despatch. F. and ©. Osrer, 44, Oxford 
St.; manufactory, Broad St., Birmingham. Established 1807 
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TOTICE.—BERDOE’S VENTILATING 
WATERPROOF LIGHT OVERKCOATS resist any 
amount of rain without confining 
objection to all other Waterproofs; air-tight materials being 
utterly unfit and dangerous for clothing ; being also free from 
vulgar singularity, and thoroughly respectable, are adapted 
not merely for rainy weather, but for general use at all times. 
Price 45s. Every size kept also of Capes, Shooting Jackets, 
Ladies’ Cloaks, Mantles, Habits, &c.; all thoroughly Water- 
of.—W. Bexvor, 96, New Bond Street, and 69, Cornhill, 
only 
, ’ Y 

] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 
and Sox, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


E. Lazensy and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Waichouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


; yar LY 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY are now selling their BEST WALLSEND 
COALS at 21s. and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per 
ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the Company's 
Dépéts, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
Town, Cannel for Gas Companies subject to special arrange- 
ment. LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and 16, Old Broad Street, City, 
London. These coals may be had at all the stations of the 
London and North-western Railway between Lancaster and 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Birmingham, or to 

the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 

WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 
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ADIES TRAVELLING will find the 
application of ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR gratefully re- 
freshing in preserving the delicacy and beauty of the COM- 
PLEXION and SKIN from the baneful influence of the sun 
and dust ; dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, al- 
laying all irritability and heat, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity and health- 
ful state of the skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, and dis- 
colourations, are completely eradicated by the Kalydor, and 
give place to a delicatly clear and fair complexion. In 
cases of sunburn or stings of insects its virtues have long been 
acknowledged.—Price 4s 6¢. and &s. 6d. per bottle. Caution 
—The words “ Rowlands’ Kalydor” are on the wrapper. Sold 
by A. Rowtanp «nd Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 
- + Twp TAD 
Qik WILLIAM BURNETT'S DISIN- 
WO PECTING FLUID.—Great Reduction of Price !—The 
merits of this Fluid, invenced by Sir W. Burnett, M.D. F_R.S. 
&c. for the disinfection of sick-rooms, clothing, linen, &c.; 
the prevention of contagion ; the preservation of animal 
matter fiom putrescence ; the purification of bilge-water, 
cesspools, drains, water-closets, &c. are now so well known 
to the public as to render comment unnecessary. Sold at the 
ice, 18, Cannon Street, City, London ; and by Chemists, 
Shipping Agents, and others, throughout the United King- 
dom, in Imperial Quart Bottles, at 2s. 6d. ; in Pints, at Is. 3d. 
and in bulk at 6s. per llon Caution.—The only genu 
Disinfecting Fluid is sealed over the cork with the inscrip- 
tion, “Sir Wm. Burnett's Disinfecting Fluid,” and accom- 
panied with numerous testimonials of the highest order, and 
instructions for its use. 





















> sar . r . r . 
HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON’S.—He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are 
Gevoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and 
Mattresses. Common Iron Bedsteads, from 16s. 3d.; Portable 
Folding Redsteads, from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted 
With dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 19s. 6d.; and 
Cots, from LM. each. Handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2/. 3s. to 137. 13s. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN LARGE SHOW- 
OOMS, (al! communicating,) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENER 4L FURNISHING IRONMON- 
ERY, (including Cutlery, ckel Silver, Plated and Japan- 
ped Wares,) so arranged and classified that purchasers may 
easily and at once make their selections. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street); Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S PLACF. 


][oLLoway's PILLS for the Cure of 


Bilious and Liver Complaints.—Extract of a letter 
from Mr. J. D. Morgan, druggist, Tregaion, Cardiganshire, 
dated 18th August 1853.—To Professor Holloway—Sir, Miss 

ary Richards, residing in this place, suffered for many years 
with a liver complaint, which so debilitated her constitution 
= to render her incapable of following her usual avocations. 
“vii g availed herselt of numerous remedies which produced 
no go d effect, she was finally recommended to give your 


















The 








te Pills 4 trial; from which she derived great benefit, 
. by steadily persevering with them for a short time they 
ere the means of rest: ring her to the soundest health.—Sold 


EXCELLENCE and ECONOMY com- | 


TOOTH- | 


Furnishing orders in | 


perspiration, the fatal | 


IMPORTANT TO COLLECTORS OF FINE SCARCE LINE 


ENGRAVINGS FROM THE OLD MASTERS, 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, AND 
LIBRARY OF BOOKS. 


) R. CAPES has the honour to announce 


that he has received instructions from 8. L. BEH- 
RENS jun. Esq. to SELL BY AUCTIO at his residence, 
Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, Manchester collection of ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY ENGRAVINGS. Amongst them 
are fine proof-before-letters impressions of ali the last sub 
jects from the pencil of Landseer, several after Turner, and 

| other modern painters. 

The LINE ENGRAVINGS, of which there is a great quan 
tity, exhibit subjects from Raffaclic, Rubens, Domenichino, 
Lionardo da Vinci, Guercino, Giulio Romano, Titian, Murillo, 
Van Loo, Guido, Vandyck, Coreggio, Albano, Cornelius Bega, 
Ostade, Delaroche, and other eminent men, from the burins 
of Richomme, Chatillon, Lefevre, Lignon, Massard, Desnoyers, 
Forster, Mandel, Jesi, Rivera, Raphael, Morghen, Porporati, 
Wille, Bervic, Strange, Longhi, Toschi, Louis, Perfetti, Blan 

| shard, &c. &c. the whole of which are of the very finest qua 
lity, both as regards scarcity, brilliancy, and condition, having 
been selected by the present owner a greatcare and at an 
enormous cost, from well-known Foreign and English collec- 
tions. Also a splendid collection of Water-Colour Drawings, 














(partly framed, and partly in folio,) by Hunt, Cattermole,Cox, | 


Absolon, Haghe, Prout, Poole, Stantield, Turner, Wright, 

Frederic Tayler, Barrett, Dewint, Bostock, F. Stone, Copley 
Fielding, D. Roberts, and others 

The Drawings are of moderate size, with the exception of 
two noble specimens by Prout, one by Dewint, one by Bar- 
rett, and one by Frederic Tayler, which may be justly de- 
scribed as chefs-d’@uvre by the men. The whole of the pro- 
perty will be on view on Fripay, and Sarvapay, Serremere 
Yand 10. Cataloguescan be obtained on and after Monpar, 
Srerremper 5th, at the offices of the Athenwum, the London 
Art Journal, Messrs. Colnaghiand Co. Henry Graves and Co 
Legatt, Heyward and Legatt, and Loyd, Brothers, London ; of 
the Auctioneer, 22, Princess Street, Manchester; or at the 
house on the view and sale days. 

| The ENGRAVINGS will be SOLD on Wronespay the 1fth, 
the WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS on Tuvaspar the 15th, 
and the BOOKS on Fripay the 16th days of Serrempen in 
stant. 
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BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 

In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s, @d. 
a Second Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, of 
ree PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 

AND ROAD-BOOK OF ENGLAND; with 26 
Maps and Railway Charts. 








Price 8s. 6d, a Ninth Edition of 
| LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of SCOTLAND ; with 31 Maps, Plans, and Charts, 
and 65 Views of Scenery and Public Buildings. 


Price 5s. a Fifth Edition of 





paces PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
TO THE ENGLISH LAKES; with an Essay 
on the Geology of the District, by Professor Pat.cips ; 
minutely accurate Map and Charts, and Views of the 
} Mountain Ranges and other Scenery. 


Price 5s. beautifully printed and Illustrated, 
RULE PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of NORTH and SOUTH WALES and MON- 

MOUTHSHIRE; containing minutely engraved Travel- 
ling Maps, Charts of the Railways, a Chart of the 
Course of the River Wye, numerous Views of the 
Scenery, engraved on Wood and Steel, and a copious 
Itinerary. 





Price 3s. 6d. a Seventh Edition of 
wer ECONOMICAL TOURIST 
) of SCOTLAND. Containing an accurate Tra- 
velling Map and Itinerary, with 12 Engraved Charts of 
those localities which possess peculiar historical or 
picturesque interest. 


A.& C. Biack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 





ILLUSTRATED 


HOME 


THE 


PENNY JOURNAL. 


COMPANION, 


NUMBER TWENTY-TWO, WILL CONTAIN: 
A Glance at Dublin—A Day at the Dublin Exhibition, and the Reception of her Majesty; besides Chapters 
XXXII. and XXXIII. of Mr. Ainsworth’s Romance, the “ Star-Chamber.” 


With Twelve large Illustrative Engravings. 


WM. S. ORR and Co. London and Liverpool; JAMES M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; and 
J. MENZIES, Edinburgh. 





AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES 


Votvmes I. to ITI. contain the Lives of 


Life of QUEEN MARY. 





With a Porrrarr of Mary at the Age of 2: 
Herself to Sir Henry Curwen of Workinton Hall, 


FRANCE, MARY OF LORRAINE, the LADY MARGARET DOUGLAS, 


On Tuesday will be published, the Seconp Votume of 
MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
Forming the FOURTIT VOLUME of her 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 
CONNECTED 


WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION. 
», from the Original Painting presented by 


MARGARET TUDOR, MAGDALENE of 


and the earlier portion of the 


Price 10s. 6d. each, with Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








AMUSING 

PART XI. 

No, 41. IRISH TOURS and TOURISTS in 1853. | 
42. THE TRIAL OF CHARLES I. 





VOLUME XXI. 











Price 7d. 


CHAMBERS'S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


Part CXVI. for SEPTEMBER. 


Price 5d. 


CHAMBERS'’S REPOSITORY OF INSTRUCTIVE AND 





NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE: 
9 

WITH EXERCISES. 

Forming one of the Volumes of the GERMAN SECTION of CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


By Dr. Ave. 





Price 2s. cloth lettered, 


ADVANCED LATIN EXERCISES ; 


WITH SELECTIONS FOR READING. 
Forming one of the Volumes of the LATIN SECTION of CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


Price 1s. 6¢. each, sewed, 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 


IN THREE BOOKS. 
Forming a portion of the Series of DRAWING-BOOKS in CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 





sewed, 


sewed, 


TRACTS. 


ConTENTS : 


No, 43. MAUD THE SORCERESS. 
44. A VISIT TO HOLLAND. 


Engraved Title, and Contents of Vols. I. to V. may be had of the Booksellers, 
Price One Penny each. 


— 


Price Sixpence, paper cover, 


CHAMBERS’S POCKET MISCELLANY. 


To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, 3, Bride Court Passage, Fleet Street, London, and 339, High Street, Edinburgh ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Y; its History and Tactics. By 
Captain L. rE. Notan, Fifteenth Hussars. 
London: Tuomas Bosworrn, 215, Regent Street. 


HE MARTYRS OF RUSSIA. By 
J. Micueter, Author of * fate: ss Women, and 
Families,” &c. Translated by pe of the Author. 
London: Davin Bryce, 48, " Paternoster Row. 
TADS. feo in 16mo. ROD 5s. cloth, — 
BAL from HERODOTUS; with 
an Introductory Poem. By the Rev. J. E. Bops, 
M.A. late Student of Christchurch. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LoncMaAns. 
ALL ABOUT INDIA. 
With Illustrations, price 1s. boards, 
I NDI A. ByJ. H. Srocqveter. 
Contains Eight Illustrations, and every Informa- 
tion for persons who wish to proceed to or desire in- 
formation respecting this important Country. 
London: — Rovut.epoe & a = — St. 


his AT post 8vo. 

A COMPARA IVE GRAMMAR OF 
THE HEBREW LANGUAGE, for the Use of 
Classical and Philological Students. By Joun W. 
Downatpson, D.D. Head Master of Bury School, late 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
THE CA 196 pages, with Plates, 

CAUSES OF NERVOUS 


ge, weakness of the limbs, pains in 
the back, loss of memory, and eruptions on the face, 


(AVAL vA i ublished, post 8vo. half-bd, price 10s. 6d. 




















body, &e. with remedies for their removal. Sent post- 
free on ——— of 42 stamps to 19, Berners Street, Ox- 
ford Street, London. 


The first week in Septe 
HE DOCTRINE of the "HOLY EU- 
CHARIST. — apa WILBERFORCE’ 
Second Edition. Feap. 8 
« A work greatly heeded 1 in the Church of England.” 
— Guardian. 
London: J. and C. Moztey, meenteiee Row. 
Oxford: J. H. Parke 


MRS. ¢ CROSSLAND’ Ss NEW WORK. 
In one vol. “fr ‘ice 5s.; or 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 
TRAY LEAVES FROM SHADY 
PLACES. By Mrs. Crosstanp (late CAMILLA | 
Tovtain), with 8 Illustrations by Gitpert. ‘* Over- 
flows with tender and womanly feelings, and the pic- 
tures of society are as accurate as they are entertaining.” 
London: Grorcr Rovrtepce & Co. 2, Farringdon ‘St. 
“~NEW CATECHISM OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
On EPPINGS in 18mo. price ls. 
HE STEPPING-STONE TO ROMAN 
HISTORY: containing several Hundred Questions 
and Answers on the History of Rome, adapted to the 
Capacity of Young Minds. By Fanny Parkuvurst, 
the same Author, price 1s. 
The STEPPING-STONE to MUSIC, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonoman. 


LATEST ACCOUNT OF THE CHINESE 




















NSURRECTION, 
Now ready, in _ 8vo. mel, 7s. 6d. cloth, em 
Fac-s of Chinese Maj Portrait, 
NSURRECTIO IN CHINA; 


with Notices of the Christianity, Creed, and Pro- 
clamations of the Insurgents. By Dr. Yvan and M. 
Cattery. Anda Supplementary Account of the most 
recent Events. Edited by Joun Oxenrorp. 

London: Smiru, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
Just PONS ct in 16mo. price 1s. 
(oNnrisssl ONS of a WORKING MAN. 





From the French of Em1tr SouvEsTRE. Forming 
Part 48 of the ‘* Traveller’s Library.” 
Also, the Forty-seventh Part, price 1s.—being 
TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM: an Historical 
Sketch of the Relations between the Ottoman Empire 
and the States of Europe. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LoneMAns. 





Just pet, , Satonted, by pee. to the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, ) a 

ECOND "CON CISE MUSICAL SER- 
VICE for the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Com- 
Fin by CHantes Epwarp Srernens, Organist of 
inity Church, Paddington. Comprising the Venite, 
Te Deum, J ubilate, Responses, Gloria, Cantate Domi- 
no, Deus Misereatur, and twelve double Chants for 
Four Voices, and equally adapted for Singing in Uni- 

son. Price 7s. 
NoveExto, 69, Dean Street; and the Author, 2, Howley 

Place, Maida Hill West. 


NEW AND yA oo GRAMMAR, 

Just published, fep. pri ice 2s. bound 

‘HE PRIN CIPLES SOF FRENCH 

GRAMMAR, with numerous Exercises. By 
Jutes Caron, M.E.I1.S. Teacher of ths French Lan- 
age and Literature in the E gh Ph 

netitution, &c. 

“We have long been in search of a good French 
grammar, and here we think we have found it.”— 
Atlas, July 23, 1853. 

A KEY to this work is also published, price 2s. 

Edinburgh: Ourver and Boyp. London: Simpxin, 

MARSHALL, and Co. 


SOYER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 
HE ce 1. 1s. with 42 Steel Plate Engravin 

E PANTROPHEON ; or the istory 

of Food and its Preparation from the earliest ages 
of the world. By A.Soyver. Containing a full descrip- 
tion of the Art and Origin of Agriculture amongst the 
Ancients, the various species of Cereals, grinding of 
Corn, various Mills, Manipulation of Flour, Grains, 
Herbs for seasoning, &c.; Animal Food, Poultry, Game, 
Fish, Milk, Butter, Cheese, and Eggs; Water, Wine, 
Liquors ; ‘ Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Cocoa ; Repasts, 
Feasts, Sup = amongst the Greeks and Romans ; 
Antique and Modern Banquets Illustrated; and above 
500 Recipes of Ancient Cookery; and an t of 

















SHEET OF POINT - LACE PAT. | 

TERNS, FULL-SIZE for WORKING, being 
No. I. * FLY-LEAVES FOR THE WORK-TABLE,” 
will be presented to all purchasers of No. LXII. of the 
FAMILY FRIEND, an Illustrated Magazine of Do- 
mestic Economy, Entertainment, and Practical Science. 
Which also contains : Lessons in the Art of Rice-Shell 
Work, with Illustrations—A Description of the Elec- 
tric Clock, with Diagrams—The Japanese Collection in 
the Dublin Exhibition, with Engravings of the princi- 
= objects of Art—Tales: Scenes in the Life of Haydn, 

lustrated—Selborne Hall—The Work-Table Friend, 
Edited by Mrs. Pullan, with two Patterns for Needle- 
work—Poetry — Family Pastime— Charades, &c. &c. 
Receipts for Preserving Fruit—Hints for the Nursery— 
Elementary Lessons in Chess, by Herr Eewciie-te- 
tercommunication between the Editor and his Friends, 
on Matters of General Interest, &c. 
London: Hovistron and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster 
Row; and Wa. S. Orr and Co. 2, Amen Corner. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. — Practical Instrue- 
tions in the Art. By a s-aamaae Professor. With 
Explanatory Engravings. 
THE FAMIL Y FRIEND 
HESS.— Somantary my 
Herr Harrwirz. 
THE F AMILY FRIEND. 
| ICE-SHELL WORK, and ORNA- 
MENTAL HAIR- WORK. Instructions to 
Ladies. 














By 





See 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


MUSEMENTS FOR HOME, Original 
CHARADES, ENIGMAS, GAMES, PUZZLES, 
&e. See THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
] OMESTIC RECEIPTS.—Hints to 
Housewives—Preserving Fruits, &c. &c. See 
THE FAMILY FRIEN 


PATTERNS direct 


Instructions 








\ ORK - TABLE 
from Ps “$9"~taeead Fashions. 
by Mrs. Puan. 
THE F “AMIL Y FRIEND 


ONDERS OF SCIENCE EXPLAIN. 
ED.— The Electric Telegraph.—The Electric 


Clock, &c. &e. with Engravings. See 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


APANESE COLLECTION IN THE 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, with rac See 
THE FAMILY FRIEN 


ORE HOUSE EXHIBITION OF 
WY CABINET WORK. With numerous Engray- 
ings. See 








THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
RIGINAL TALES, and CHOICE 
TRANSLATIONS. Illustrated. See 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
London: Hovtsron and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster 
Row ; and Wm. S. Orr and Co, 2, Amen Corner. 
DR. CUMMING ON 8ST. MAT THEW. 
Now complete in cloth, 5. 
ABBATH EVENING READINGS 
ON 8ST. MATTHEW. By the Rev. Joun Cum- 
muino, D.D. with pene. 
ame Seri 


HE BOOK OF "RE VELATION. Com- 
plete. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
S~ 


MARK now Publishing in Numbers. 
Arruurn Hatt, Vinrve, and Co. 25, 
Paternoster Row. 

Just ree om. gilt edges, ae a ; by post, 
d. the Second E ditio 

DAMS'S PARL [AMEN TARY HAND- 
BOOK; a Key to the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons. This edition has been most carefully revised 
and corrected to the present date: it contains much 
new matter, and from the fulness and variety of its con- 
tents really combines a Pocket Peerage with a Parlia- 
mentary Companion, at one-eighth the price of books 
containing a similar amount of information. It may be 


obtained through any Bookseller in the Kingdom, or 
direct from the Publishers, Henry Apams, 9, Parlia- 

















ment Street; Smrrn, Expr R, and Co. 65, Cornt rill. 
HEORY OF POLITICS, &. By 


Ricwarp Hitpreru, Author of ‘* The History of 
the United States of America,” ‘* White Slave,” &c. 

“ The inquiry is bold and searching, not checked by 
any prejudices, nor limited by factitious respect to ex- 
isting authorities; and likely, we believe, to be the 
parent of further inquiries. .... With reference to 
the present prime object of all sound politics—that of 
providing for the wollen of the multitude— Mr. Hil- 
dreth has some very sound observations. He justifies 
the instinctive exertion that the bulk of every society 
is now making to increase its wealth, and enforces on 
attention the great fact which he points out—that it is 
far more important to produce more wealth, by which 
all may be satisfied, than to redistribute that which 
exists, by which only some will be robbed or injured 
to enrich or benefit others.” — Economist. 


London : C1. CLARKE, Breton, and Co. 148, Fleet Street. 





~ Eleventh T Thousand, 8vo. bound, price 16s. pp. 900 
gy ey HIC DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CINE. By J. Laver, M.D. Devoid of all techni- 
cality, and much enlarged by the addition of many im- 
portant articles, such as those on aon prone scrofula, 
dropsy, the various diseases of Tropical climates, and on 
the characteristic effects of the medicines. No medi- 
cine is prescribed without the indications for its selec- 
tion, and the exact dose to be administered. An ex- 
cellent work for all families, and well adapted for the 
emigrant or missionary ; to which a complete case of 

medicines is provided, price 55s. 

Eighth Thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 
An EPITOME of the Above. Intended to serve asa 
—_ to those who are desirous of commencing the 
omeopathic treatment in family practice; to which a 
lete case of medicine is provided, price 35s. car- 





the Medicinal Qualities attributed to Ingredients used 
in the ——— of Food and en o 
Oe 





ondon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 





riage-free on receipt of post-office order. 
James Learn, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 9, Vere 
Street, Oxford Street. 








[September 3, 1853, 


— 
On the Ist of Sxrrewnen was ‘published, No, z. 


Lox QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ConrTENTS : 
- Christian Populations of the Turkish Empire, 
. Wesley and his Critics. 
Forbes’s Memorandums in Ireland. 
Cryptogamic Vegetation. 
Spirit-Rappings and Table-Movings. 
Modern and Mediwval Hygiéne. 
Secularism : its Logic and Appeals. 
Public Education. 
Ultramontanism : 
Europe. 
10. India under the English. 
Brief Literary Notices. 
London: ParrripGe and Oakey, 34, Paternoster Row, 
and 70, Edgeware Road ; and all Booksellers, 


wwowWwiioi . 
Buacky OOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCLY. for Serremper 1853. Price 2s, 6a. 
ConTENTS: 
Scotland since the Union. 
Foreign Estimates of England. 
New Readings in Shakespeare.—No. IT. 
The Duke’s Dilemma: a Chronicle of Niesenstein, 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood.—Part IX. 
Coral Rings. 
The Aged Disciple Comforting. 
The Extent and the Causes of our Prosperity. 
Wituram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


\ oe BASICS AL MISCELLANY, 


. V.—SEPTEMBER. 
ConTENTS : 


Seneeeeer 


its threatened Supremacy jn 














1. The Grammatical War. gendary Art. 

2. The Cid. A Lang Notes from the 

3. The Country House. Nile. 

4. The Foundling Hospi- | 8. Traits of American In- 
tal of Paris. dian Life and 

5. The Public Character. Character. 


6. A Few Words on Le- 
Price 1s. 
London: Joun Henry PARKER. 


THE NEW MUSICAL NOVEL. 


HARLES AUCHESTER 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. B. Disraext. 
Is now ready in 3 vols. 

“* Charles Auchester’ is a memorial of that brilliant 
genius Mendelssohn, in which fact is cleverly blended 
with fiction, and incident and sentiment are neatly 
combined. Every one who has any regard for the me- 
mory of Mendelssohn will read these volumes.”— 
Messenger. 





Also, in 3 vols, 
HE COLONEL; a Novel. By the Au- 


thor of ** The Perils of Fashion.” 


| Hurst & Brackert, Publishers, Successors to Heyrr 


Cosy nn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
READY. 





NEW WORKS JUST 











fovEnsver "IN AUSTRALIA 
IN 1852-5 
By the Rev. H. Berxetry ll M.A. late Curate 
of Belgrave — Post 8vo. 


TARRATIVE OF A RELIGIOUS 
JOURNEY in the EAST in 1850 and 1851. 
By the Abbé De St. Micnon. 


8vo. 10s. 6d [ Ready. 

HE LORD MARCHER; 
A Novel. 3 vols. 

[On Tuesday. 


Iv. 
RIVATE LIFE AND PUBLIC 
CALAMITIES 
Or the Early Life of Alvauntiine des Echerolles, 
during the Troubles of the First French Revolution. 
From the Original, by the Translator of ‘* The Sici- 
lian Vespers,” and Author of ‘* Gentle Influence.” 


2 vols. 18s. [ Ready. 


v. 
A Second Edition, with considerable Additions, of 


HE COLONIAL POLICY OF LORD 
JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION. 
By Earl Grey. 2vols. 28s,  ([Ready. 


VI 
ONDON HOMES. 
By CATHERINE Srxciatr, Author of “ Beatrice,” 

* Modern Accomplishments,” &c. 
[ Ready. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 5s. 


Ricwarp Bextiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher i in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


NEW ‘EDITION OF STEWART’S GEOG RAPHY. 
3s. 6d. bound, with 11 Maps, sm y 4 a coloured Phy- 
sical Chart of the Globe, by W. a . K. 1S RT 
COMPENDIUM OF MODER! 
GEOGRAPHY: with Remarks on the Physical 
Peculiarities, Froductions, Commerce, and Govern- 
ment of the various Countries; Questions for Exami- 
nation at the end of each Division; and Descriptive 
Tables, in which are given the Pronunciation, and & 
concise Account of every Place of importan-e through- 
out the World. To which are added, the Geography of 
Palestine, and Outlines of Mathematical Geography, 
Astronomy, and Physical Geography. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER STEWART. 

*,* The Eleventh Edition is now ready, and contains 
the’ most recent political and geographic al changes, 
with the population from the new Census of Great 
Britain and Ireland, of France, and the United States 
of America. 

Edinburgh: Oxrver and Borp. London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co. cali 











London : Printed by Josern Crarrox, of 320, Strand, | in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josrra C ~~ 
tox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan’ - 
the West, in the City of London ; and Published by ~ o 
aforesaid Joseru Ciarron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex- 
—Satunpar, 3d Sapveussn 1933. _ 
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